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Che Outlook. 


Preparations for the final pushing of Turkey out 
of Europe and into Asia seem about to commence. It 
is stated that Austria will at once make independent 
treaties with Roumania, one cf the northern principal- 
ities over which Turkey exercises dominion. It is not 
at all likely that Austria will so boldly violate the con- 
ditions of the treaty of Paris unless encouraged by 
others of the parties to the treaty, while the one of 
these most vitaMy interested in Turkish affairs is Rus- 
sia, whe herself indulged in very open violation of the 
treaty a few years ago, when she declared her intention 
of putting a fleet upon the Black Sea from which her 
vessels were excluded by the terms of the treaty. The 
effect of the recognition of Roumania as an indepen- 
dent power will be to rouse Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria 
and other Turkish provinces and dependencies to re- 
volt. 
to do; she has cost much money and disquietude, and 
given nothing in return, and should it be possible to 
peaceably erect a respectable nation upon the ruins 
of a power which exists only by sufferance, and with- 
out decent excuse for existing at all, Europe will be 
the better for it. 
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We wonder if our English cousins havn't enough 
family troubles to busy their minds, that they must 
concern themselves about the powers of the Attorney- 
General of the United States? The Pall Mall Budget, 
which is a reasonable enough sbeet when it confines 
itself to British topics, has seen fit to indulge in a critical 
article upon the judicial institutions of the United 
States, in which is given the opinion (uttered after the 
writer had read of all the wisdom ‘displayed by our 
Attorney-General in the South) that ‘‘nothing short 
of an institution more or less resembling the French 
Council of State could cope with duties so various and 
so extraordinarily important.” 


——__ os ——— 


Researches in archeology will probably be soon 
made in a quarter which has been strangely neglected 
by the industricus savants who have found wonders in 
Yucatan, and set the world ablaze by the re-discovery 
of ancient Troy. We refer to the archeological survey 
of Southern India. The manifest age of the Indian 
civilization, the density of the populations which have 
for many eenturies existed in Hindostan, and the fact 
that even the present inhabitants seem nearer allied 
than any other known people to the great parent race 
of the world, encourage a belief that discoveries will 
be made which will cast valuable light upon doubtful 
periods of history, and upon unsettled theological ques- 
tions also. 

oe oe CO 

A very noticeable development of the tendency 
toward special instruction may be found in the at- 
tempt now being made at Newburyport, Mass., to 
The 
projeetors seem very much in earnest; they propose to 
have an English department, one of European Lan- 
guages, and one of the Asiatic tongues, and they have 
already secured a building for school purposes, as well 
as boarding accommodations for a hundred students. 
Certainly, if special schools are to exist, there is room 
for one in which can be learned the natural means of 
communication. It will seem to many that. better 


than an isolated special university would bea ‘“ Modern | er belief is more than compensated pate cnasien troth one 


Language S¢n00l ” attached to some one of the older. 


To spare Turkey from Europe.will not be hard. 





colleges which possesses trained and edpable instruct- 
ors in the European languages; and has, also, a library 
such as a new institution will be many years in acquir- 


ing. 

The centennial project of Philadelphia has sud- 
denly found encouragement in a quarter of which 
no one would have thought, yet the one in which all 
enterprises of national name are most likely to be 
strengthened. Thesolid men of Boston approve of the 
celebration proposed, they urge the active co-opera- 
tion of New England, and call upon their fellow citi- 
zens to subscribe, according to their ability, ‘ to aid in 
carrying out in a proper manner the programme which 
has been so nobly inaugurated.” 

Even good Democrais will be a little astonished 
to learn that one of the prominent papers of their par- 
ty, echoing one of the ablest Democratic lawyers, is 
already saying that “there is a large body of unconsti- 
tutional legislation put upon the statute book by Con- 
gress within the last ten years which must be repealed.” 
Such a remark gives color to Mr. Blaine’s statement, 
in his campaign speeches, that the Democratic party 
has never accepted the results of the war. Sensible 
Democrats, however, will undoubtedly remember that 
the election of their candidates was not in any sense a 
party victory or a sign of public approval of Demo- 
cratic principles, and the Congressmen elect will be 
quite likely to bear in mind the fact that they repre- 
sent constituencies of which the majorities are Repub- 
licans. 











——— rem 


A knotty feature of the labor question received 
an unexpected solution a few days ago in San Francis- 
co. It seems that in building the new Palace Hotel the 
plasterers struck for higher pay for putting on the 
laths, and the proprietors thereupon conceived the idea 
of having this lathing done by boys. Of course there 
is no lack of boys in San Francisco, so within a few 
days about a hundred and fifty youngsters were nail- 
ing on laths, under the direction of experienced men. 
The results were as follows: work done well and 
cheaply; boys kept out of mischief, taught to work 
and enabled to contribute to their own support; cer- 
tain disappointed workmen disgusted, and employers 
and employed learning that in at least one detail of 
building men had heretofore been paid for doing boys’ 
work. 
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While we are praying for the conversion of those 
who do not believe as we do, and are bemoaning the 
infidelity of certain prominent students and thinkers, 
how many of us are able to speak more eloquently and 
convincingly of the character and teachings of Christ 
than one of these same unbelievers has done? We re- 
fer to the late John Stuart Mill, of whose belief the 
religious press (since Mr. Mill’s death) have seemed 
unable to speak with sufficient severity and contempt. 
Mr. Mill did not believe in the divinity of Christ nor 
in the atoning power of his death; his considerations 
of Christ were wholly intellectual and without a trace 
of emotion, yet he says: 


“The most valuable part of the effect on the character 
which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a divine 
person a standard of excellence and a model for imitation, is 
available even to the absolute, unbeliever and can never more 
be lost to humanity. For it is Christ rather than God whom 
Christianity has held up to believers as the pattern of perfec- 
tion for humanity. It is the God incarnate more than the 
God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealized, has taken 
so great and salutary hold on the modern mind. And what- 
ever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had the di- 
rect benefit of his personal teaching. . . . Whoamong his 
disciples, or among their proselytes, was capable of inventing 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and 
character revealed in the Gospels? . . . Abotit thelife and 
sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal originality com- 
bined with profundity of insight which, if we abandon the 
idle expectation of finding scientific precision where some- 
thing very different was aimed at, must placc the Prophet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. When this preémi- 
nent genius is combined with the qualities of probably the 
greatest moral reformer and martyr te that mission who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have madea 
bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity; nor even now would it be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of vir- 
tue from the abstract into the concrete than the endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our life. When to this we 
add that, to the conception of the rational skeptic, it remains 
@ possibility that Christ actually was . . . a man charged 
with a special, express and unique commission from God to 
lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conclude that 
the influences of religion on the character, which will remain 
after rational criticism has done its utmost against the evi- 
dences of religion, are well worth preserving, and that what 
they lack in direct strength as compared with those of a irm- 


rectitude of the morality they sanction.” 





MY BOY. 
By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


HAD a little boy once, 
But he has flown away ; 
I had a little bird once, 
But, ah! he did not stay. 


What do they up in heaven, 
That boy and bird should fly, 

And leave my home so empty, 
To seek the summer sky? 


What do they up in heaven ?— 
Perchance the angels sing; 
_ And when they heard that music 
My boy and bird took wing. 


The heavenly flowers bloom always, 
The skies are always bright, 

And all the little children 
Play therefrom morn till night. 


But sometimes they must weary 
And tong to go to rest, 

Like little human children, 
Upon a mother’s breast. 


My home and arms are empty, 

My longing heart is sore, 
Since they who sought the summer 
. Come back to me no more, 


How softly falls the twilight— 
The sunset fires are out— 

A wind that comes from heaven 
Blows slowly round about. 


I close my eyes and listen, ° 
And presently I hear 

A voice steal through the darkness— 
“Oh, mother, I am near, 


* Come, take in, dear mother, 
And rock me as of old; 
I used to be so happy 
Within your tender hold! 


“ And sorrow shall not find me, 
Or pain or death come nigh ; 
When you enfold who love me 
All dangers must go by. 


“So safe I am in heaven! 
So bright the shining days! 
But from afar your weeping 
Disturbed the hymns of praise; 


* Till the dear Lord and gentle 
Sent me to soothe your pain ; 
And if you fain would keep me 
He bids me to remain.” 


I kissed his tender eyelids, 
I laid him on my heart; 
How was it that at dawning 
I prayed him to depart? 


I feared the unknown future ; 
I feared the paths untried— 

How dared I keep my darling 
When heaven was open wide? 


When there his home was ready, 
When there his bliss was sure; 
Forever and forever 
The Lord would keep him pure. 
But yet my heart is lonely 
Since boy and bird are fied; 
I hear the silence only, 
And wish that I were dead. 


We and Our Aeighbors: 


THe REcoRDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” etc. 











CHAPTER XXX. 
A FOUR-FOOTED PRODIGAL. 


HERE was dismay and confusion in the old 

Vanderheyden house this evening. Mrs. Betsey 
sat abstracted at her tea, as one refusing to be com- 
forted. The chair on which Jack generally sat alert 
and cheerful at meal times was a vacant chair, and 
poor soft-hearted Mrs Betsey’s eyes filled with tears 
every time she looked that way. Jack had run away 
that forenoon and not been seen about house or prem- 
ises since. 

“Come now, Betsey,’’ said Miss Dorcas, *‘ eat 30-9 
toast; you really are silly.” 

“I can’t belp it, Dorcas; it’s getting dark and he 
doesn’t come. Jack never did stay out so long before; 
something must have happened to him.” 

“Oh, you go’way, Miss Betsey!” broke in Dinah, 
with the irreverent freedom which she generally assert- 
ed to herself in the family counsels, ‘‘ never you fear 
but what Jack’ll ie back soon enough—too soon for 


_} most folks; he knows which side his bread’s buttered, 
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dat dog does. Bad penny allers sure to come home 
‘fore you wait it.” 

“And there’s no sort of reason, Betsey, why you 
shouldn’t exercise self-control and eat your supper,” 
pureued Miss Dorcas, authoritatively. “A well-regu- 
lated mind ”’— 

’ «You needn’t talk to me about a well-regulated 
mind, Doreas,’”’ responded Mrs. Betsey, in an exacer- 
bated tone. “I haven’t got a well-regulated mind 
and never had, and never shall have; and reading 
Mrs. Chapone and Dr. Watts on the Mind, and all the 
rest of them, never did me any good. I’m one of that 
sort that when I’m anxious I am anxious, so it don’t 
do any good to talk that way to me.” 

“Well, you know, Betsey, if you'll only be reasom- 
able, that Jack always has come home.” 

“And good reason,” chuckled Dinah. ‘“ Don’t ‘ae 
know when he’s well off? you jest bet he does. [ know 
jest where he is; he’s jest off a gallivantin’ and a 
prancin’ and a dancin’ now ’long o’ dem low dogs in 
Flower Street, and he’ll come back bimeby smellin’ 
*nuff to knock ye down, and I shall jest hev the washin’ 
on him, that’s whatI shall; and if [don’t give him sech 
‘a soapin’ and scrubbin’ as he never hed, I tell you! so 
you jest eat your toast, Mis’ Betsey, and take no 
thought for the morrow, Scriptur’ says.” 

This cheerful picture presented in Dinah’s overpow- 
eringly seif-confident way had some effect on Mrs. 
Betsey, who wiped her eyes and finished her slice of 
toast without further remonstrance. 

“ Dinah, if you’re sure he’s down on Flower Street, 
you might go and look him up after tea,” she added, 
after long reflection. 

“ Oh, well, when my dishes is done up, ef Jack ain’t 
eeme round, why, I’ll take a look arter him,’’ quoth 
Dinah. “I don’t banker arter no dog in a gineral way, 
but since you’ve got sot on Jack, why, have him you 
must. Dogs is nothin’ but a plague; for my part I's 
glad there won’t be no dogs in heaven.”’ 

“What do you know about that?’ said Mrs. Betsey, 
with spirit. 

“Know!” said Dinah. ‘ Hain’t I heard my Bible 
read in Rev’lations all bout the golden city, and how 
it says,* Without are dogs’? Don’t no dogs walk de 
golden streets, now I tell you; got Bible on dat ar. 
Jack’)] hev to take his time in dis world, for he won't 
get in dere a promenadin’.” 

** Well, then, Dinah, we must make the most we can 
of him here,” pursued Miss Dorcas, “and so after 
you’ve done your dishes I wish you’d go out and look 
him up. You know you can find him if you only set 
your mind to it.” 

“To think of it!’ said Mrs. Betsey. ‘I had just 
taken such pains with him ; washed him up in nice warm 
water, with scented soap, and combed him with a fine- 
tooth comb till there wasn’t a flea on him, and tied a 
handsome pink ribbon round his neck, because I was 
going to take him over to Mrs. Henderson’s to call this 
afternoon; and just as I got him all perfectly arranged 
out he slipped, and that’s the last of him.” ; 

“Til warrant!” said Dinah, “ and won’t he trail dat 
ar pink ribbon through all sorts o’ nastiness, and come 
home smellin’ wus nor a sink-drain! Dogs hes total 
depravity, and hes it hard; it’s no use tryin’ to make 
Christians on’em. But I’ll look Jack up, never you 
fear. I'll bring him home, see if I don’t,” and Dinah 
went out with an air of decision that carried courage 
to Mrs. Betsey’s heart. 

“Come, now,” said Miss Dorcas, ‘‘ we’ll wash up the 
ehina, and then, you know, it’s Thursday—we’ll dress us 
and go across to Mrs. Henderson's and have a pleasant 
evening; and by time we come back Jack’!l be here, 
Idare say. Never mind looking out the window after 
him now,” she added, seeing Mrs. Betsey peering wist- 
fully through the blinds up and down the street. 

“Peopie talk as if it were silly to love dogs,” said 
Mrs. Betsey, in an injured tone. ‘‘I don’t see why it 
is. It may be better to havea baby, but if you haven’t 
get a baby, and have got a dog, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t love that; and Jack was real loving, too,” 
she added, ‘‘ and such company for me; he seemed like 
& reasonable creature; and you were fond of him, Dor- 
cas, you just know you were.” 

“Of course, I’m very fond of Jack,” said Miss Dor- 
eas, cheerfully; “‘but I’m not going to make myself 
miserable about him. I know, of course, he’ll come 
back in good time. But here’s Dinah, bringing the 
water. Come now, let’s do up the china—here’s your 
towel—and then you shall put on that new cap Mrs. 
Henderson arranged for you, and go over and let her 
see youinit. It was so very thoughtful in dear Mrs. 
Henderson to do that cap for you; and she said the 
eolor was very becoming.” 

“‘She is a dear, sweet little woman,” said Mrs. Bet- 
sey; “and that sister of her’s, Miss Angelique, looks 
like her, and is so lovely. She talked with me ever so 
long the last time we were there. She isn’t like some 
young girls, she can see something to_like in an old 
woman.”’ 

Poor good Miss Dorcas for the most part had the 
most exalted superiority to any toilet vanities, but, if 
the truth were to be told, she was moved to an unusual 
degree of indulgence towards Mrs, Betsey by the sup- 
pressed fear that something grave might have befallen 

the pet of the household. In a sort of vague picture 
there rose up before her the old days, when it was not 
a dog, but a little child that filled the place in that des- 
olate heart. When there had been a patter of little 
steps in those stiff and silent rooms, and questions of 

_ little shoes, and little sashes, and little embroidered 





robes had filled the mother’ ¢ peart, And, then, there 
shad been in the house the racket and willful noise of a 
school-boy, with his top . and his skates, and his books 
‘and tasks; and then “¢here had been the gay young 
man, With his smoki" j5 caps and cigars, and his rattling 
talk and his coax’ mo, teasing ways; aud then, alas! 
had come bad Cc jorses, and irregular hours, and watch- 
mgs, and fear s for one who refused to be guided; 
night-watcb* ‘ngs for one who came late, and brought 
sorrow in" »is coming; till, finally, camea darker hour, 
and @ Coffin, and a funeral, and a grave, and long 
wearl’ sess and broken-heartedness, a sickness of the 
hea’ ¢ that had lasted for years; that had blanched the 
hr jtr, and unstrung the nerves, and made the once 





‘pretty, sprightly little womanawreck. All these pict- 

ures rose’ up silently before Miss Dorcas’s inner eye 
as she busied herself in wiping the china, and there 
was a touch of pathos about her unaccustomed efforts 
to awaken her sister’s slumbering sensibility to finery, 
and to produce a diversion in favor of the new cap. 

The love of a pet animal is something for which 
people somehow seem called upon to apologize to our 
own species as if it were a sort of méssalliance of the 
affections to bestow them on anything below the 
human race, and yet the Book of books, which reflects 
most faithfully and tenderly the nature of man, rep- 
resents the very height of cruelty by the killing of a 
poor man’s pet lamb. It says the rich man had flocks 
and herds, but the poor man had nothing save one lit- 
tle ewe lamb, which he had brought and nourished up, 
which grew up together with him and his children, 
which did eat of his bread, and drank of his cup, and 
lay in his bosom, and was to him as a daughter. 

And how often on the unintelligent head of some 
poor loving animal are shed the tears of some heart 
sorrow, and their dumb company, their unspoken af- 
fection, solaces some broken heart which hides itself 
to die alone. 

Dogs are the special comforters of neglected and for- 
gotten people, and to hurt a poor man’s dog has always 
seemed to us a crime akin to sacrilege. 

We are not at allsure, either, of the boasted superior- 
ity of our human species. A dog who lives up to the 
laws of his being is, in our view, 2 nobler creature than 
a man who sinks below his—he is certainly a much 
more profitable member of the community. We sug- 
gest, moreover, that a much more judicious use could 
be made of the city dog-pound in thinning out human 
brutes than in smothering poor, honest curs, who al- 
ways lived up to their lights, and did just as well as 
they knew how. . 

To say the. honest truth about poor Jack, his faul 
were only those incident to his having been created a 
dog in the first place—a circumstance for which he was 
no way responsible. He was as warm-hearted, loving, 
demonstrative a creature as ever wagged a tail, and 
anxious to please his mistress to the best of his light 
and knowledge. But he had that rooted and ‘insuper- 
able objection to soap and water, and that preference 
for dirt and liberty, which is witnessed also in young 
animals of the human species, and Mrs. Betsey’s ex- 
quisite neatness was a sore cross and burden to him. 
Then his destiny having made him of the nature of the 
flesh-eaters, as the canine race are generally, and Miss 
Dorcas having some strict dietetic theories designed to 
keep him in genteel figure, Jack’s allowance of meat 
and bones was far below his cravings, and thus Jack 
was led to explore neighboring alleys, and to investi- 
gate swill-pails; to bring home and bury bones in the 
Vanderheyden garden-plot, which formed thus a sort 
of refrigerator for the preservation of his marketing. 
Then Jack had his own proclivities for society. An 
old lady in a cap, however caressing and affectionate, 
could not supply all the social wauts of a dog’s nature, 
and even the very mixed and low company of Flower 
Street was a great relief to him from the very select 
associations and good behavior to which he was re- 
stricted the greater part of his time. In short, Jack, 
like the rest of us, had his times when he was fairly 
tired out of being good, and acting the part of a culti- 
vated drawing-room dog, and reverted with a bound 
to his freer doggish associates. Such an impulse is not 
confined to four-footed children of nature. Rachel, 
when mistress of all the brilliancy and luxury of the 
choicest salon in Paris, had fits of longing to return to 
the wild freedom of a street girl’s life, and said that 
she felt within herself a “ besoin de s’encanailler.” This 
expresses just what Jack felt when he went trailing 
his rose-colored bows into the society of Flower Street, 
little thinking as he lolled his long pink ribbon of a 
tongue jauntily out of his mouth, and enjoyed the 
sensation he excited among the dogs of the vicinity, of 
the tears and anxieties his frolic was creating at home. 
But, in due time, the china was washed, and Mrs. Bet- 
) sey entered with some interest. 

Miss Dorcas and Mrs. Petsey were the earliest at the 
Henderson fireside, and found Alice, Angelique and 
Eva busy arranging the tea-tablé in the corner. 

**Oh, don’t you think, Miss Dorcas, Mary hasn’t come 
back yet, and we girls are managing all alone,” said 
Angelique; ‘“ you"can’t think what fun it is!’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Mrs. Henderson?” said 
Miss Dorcas. ‘I would have sent Dinah over to make 
your coffee.” 

“Oh dear me, Miss Dorcas, Dinah gave me private 
lessons day before yesterday,” said Eva, ‘“‘and from 
henceforth I am personally adequate to any amount 


‘in making those little biseuit Mary gets up, but they, 





were a failure. Mary makes them with sour milk and 


of coffee, I grow so self-confident. But I tried my band |: 


soda, and I tried to Cpaies just like hers. I can’t teil 
why, but they came Of Of the:oven a brilliant grasg 
green—quite a preternatural color.’ 

“Showing that they were the work of a green hand,” 
said Angelique. 

“Tt was an evident reflection on me,” said Eva, 
“At any rate, I sent to the bakery for my biscuit to- 
night, for I would not advertise my greenness in pub- 
lie.” 

‘* But we are going to introduee a novelty this even. 
ing,” said Angelique, “‘to-wit: boiled chestnuts; any- 
body can cook chestnuts.” 

“Yes,” said Eva, ‘* Harry’s mother has just sent us a 
lovely bag of chestnuts, and we are going to present 
them as a sensation. I think it will start all sorts of 
poetic and pastoral reminiscences of lovely fall days, 
and boys and girls going a chestnutting and having 
good times—it will make themes for talk.” 

“By the by,” said Angelique, ‘‘ where’s Jack, Mrs, 
Benthusen ?”’ 

“Oh! my dear, you touch a sore spot. We are in 
distress about Jack. He ran away this morning, and 
we haven’t seen him all day.” 

“How terrible!” said Eva. ‘This is a neighborhood 
matter. Jack is the dog of the regiment. We must 
all put our wits together to have him looked up. - Here 
comes Jim, let’s tell him,” continued she, as Jim Fel- 
lows walked in. 

‘“*What’s up, now?” 

““Why, our dog is missing,” said Eva. ‘The pride of 
our hearts, the ornament of our neighborhood, is gone.”’ 

‘Do you think anybody has stolen him?” said Alice. 

*T shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Betsey; “Jack isa 
dog of avery pure breed, and very valuabie. A boy 
might get quite a sum for him.” 

“T’ll advertise him in our paper,”’ said Jim. 

“Thank you, Mr. Fellows,’ said Mrs. Betsey, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“T don't doubt he’ll get back to you, even if he has 
been stolen,” said Harry. “I have known wonder- 
ful instances of the contrivance, and ingenuity, and 
perseverance of these creatures in getting back home.”’ 

“Well,” said Jim, ‘I know a regiment of our press 
boys and reporters, who go all up and down the high- 
ways and byways, allies and lanes of New York, look- 
ing into cracks and corners, and I'l! furnish them with 
a description of Jack, and tell them IJ want him; and 
T’ll be bound we'll have him forthcoming. There’s 
some use in newspaper boys now’ 

And Jim sat down by Mrs. Bets 
the topic ot Jack’s characteristic 
habits with an interest which wen 
of the good, little, old lady, and 
the brightest hopes. 

The evening passed off pleasantiy. By this time the 

habitual comers felt enough at home to have the sort 
of easy enjoyment that a return to one’s own fireside 
always brings. 
. Alice, Jim, Eva, Angelique, and Mr. St. John dis- 
cussed the forthcoming Christmas-tree for the Sunday- 
school, and made lists of purchases to be made which 
were distributed among them. 

“ Let’s give them things that are really useful,”’ said 
St. John. 

“For my part,” said Eva, “in giving to such poor 
children, whose mothers have no time to entertain 
them, and no money to buy pretty things, I feel more 
disposed to get bright, [pretty playthings—dolls with 
fine fancy dresses, and so on—it gives a touch of puetry 
to the poor child’s life.” 

“Well, I’ve dressed four dolls,” said Angie; ‘and 
offer my services to dress a dozen more. My innate 
love of finery is turned to good account here.” 

“T incline more to useful things,’ said Alice. 

“Well,” said Eva, “suppose we do both, give each 
child a useful thing and one for fancy.” 

“Well,” said Alice, ‘ the shopping for all this list of 
eighty children will be no small item. Jim, we shall 
have to call in your services.” 

“T’m your man,” said Jim. ‘I know stores where 
the fellows would run their feet off to get a good word 
from us of the press. I shall turn my influence in to 
the service of the church. 

“ Well,” said Alice,” we shall take you with us when 
we go on our shopping tour.” 

“T know a German firm where you can get the real 
German candles, and glass balls, and all the shiners 
and tinklers to glorify your tree, and a little angel to 
stick on the top, and a tip top notice from me in the 
paper will make him shell out for us like thunder.” 

Mr. St. John opened his large, thoughtful, blue eyes 
on Jim with an air of innocent wonder. He knew as 
little of children and their ways as most men, and was 
as helpless about the details of all their affairs as he 
was desirous of the result. 

“T leave it all in your hands,” he said, meekly; 
“only wherever I can be of service command me.”’ 

It was probably from pure accident that Mr. St. 
John as he spoke looked at Angie, and that Angie 
blushed a little, and that Jim Fellows twinkled a 
wicked glance across at. Alice. Such accidents are all 
the while happening, just as flowers are all the while, 
springing up by the wayside. Wherever man and 
woman walk hand in hand, the earth is sown thick 
with them. : 
It was a later hour than usual when Miss Dorcas and 
Mrs. Betsey came back to their home. 

Ig Jack come home?” was the first question. 





_ No, Jack had not come. 
MOUS Sih A (To be continued.) 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
By CAROLINE A. MAS®N. 


SOWER went out to sow one day, 
When a city maiden chanced that way: 
A sweet, wee maiden, with just a trace 
Of lingering babyhood in her face. 
And she paused where the farmer sowed his grain, 
And uttered a cry, half joy, half pain: : 


* What beautiful things, so golden-red 
And shining! Pray! are they gems?” she said. 
» £ And why do you bury them underground 
Wh >never a sign of them may be found? 
Th 08, ~ nretty for dolly and me 
Shee, ‘ the beechen-tree!”’ 
To play with unde: . 
-- farmer said; 


“* Now, Heaven forgive me!” tu. 1 
** But, child, my little ones must be feu. 
Why, this is corn, and I plant it here, os 
“5 ‘That I may have food for them all next year. 
Should I see them starve and die instead? 
Nay, but my little ones must have bread.” 


But still the child, with a wistful glance, 
Kept watching the treasure half askance, 

As it dropt from his hand like drops of gold, 
And buried itself in the silent mold ; 

So he paused and gave to her handfuls twain 
Of his scariet beans and his golden grain. 


“ True, it is little the likes of me 
Can spare from the children’s bread,”’ said he; 
“* But God provides for the sparrows even, 
And [ am on earth and He in heaven ; 
He will send his sunshine, and dew, and rain, 
And give me back of my own again.” 


A rustle, as if of a silken gown! 

Or was it a bird’s wing sweeping down 

From yonder thicket of beechen-trees, 

Or a mad-cap freak of the soft spring breeze? 
What mattered it? So, with a glad content, 
Again to his toil the sower bent. 


—Months passed; God’s beautiful sun and rain 
Their yearly miracle wrought; again 

The farmer stood in his field, but now 

With a grateful heart and reverent brow, 

For a plentiful harvest around him smiled, 
And his thoughts went back to the little child. 


* Sure, never was field so blessed before 
As this,’”’ he said; “’twas a scanty store 
I gave the maiden; but who divides 
With others, a blessing with him abides,”— 
And his lips grew glad with a grateful tune 
In the hush of that autumn afternoon. 


But, see! as he gathers his fruitful sheaves, 
What treasure is this among the leaves? 

A silken purse! in its lustrous hold 

Ten shining pieces of solid gold! 

How came it here, like a gift of God, 
Where never a foot but his own had trod? 


Again a stir near the beechen trées! 

But this time neither of bird nor breeze :— 

A lady! clad in a wondrous sheen 

Of silk and gems, like an Eastern Queen ; 

And, close at her side, the little child 

Sweet thoughts of whom had his toil beguiled. 


* It is yours, my lady ?”—he raised the gold— 

** Nay, keep the treasure,”’ she said; *‘ behold, 
God sends it you! It was surely He : 
Who led my steps by the beechen tree 
That sweet spring morn when you shared your, seed 
With one of His little ones at her need. 


* And so, if He deigns to use my hand 
In sowing His secd—({you understand,—) 
Giving me all that I want, and more, 
From out of the overflowing store, 
Should I not scatter or here or there? 
Shall you bless others and I forbear?’’ 


Oh beautiful Gospel of human need 

And human sympathy! Here, indeed, 
Together the rich and the poor may meet, 
Each with his offering, helpful, sweet: 
Nor this too costly nor that too small 
With Him who is Maker of us all! 








THE REPUBLICAN , PARTY: ITS OP.- 
PORTUNITY. 


By Lronarp Bacon. 


HE overthrow of the Republican party in the 
November elections has been the subject of 
various commentary in the newspapers and elsewhere. 
Some have found out, to the partial relief of their own 
minds, that the dissatisfaction which the people ex- 
pressed so vigorously In their voting is not with the 
Republican party so much as with the system of gov- 
ernment by caucus and. party convention. Yet they 
do not explain so clearly as might be desired, how we 
are to distinguish the party from the “‘men inside 
of politics’ who own the party, and who manage it by 
means of the legislative caucus, and the convention in 
which the party represents itself. The distinction be- 
tween the Republican party'and the people is more 
easily apprehended, for it is illustrated in the election 
returns. When the majority of the people, that is, of 
the electors, vote for the nominations made by the 
Republican party, that party—in other words, the 
associated body of politicians which callsitself by that 
name—governs the country. When the majority can 
no longer be induced to vote for the candidates nomi- 
nated by those politicians, some other party comes 
into power, and distributes the spoils till displaced ‘by 
the same process. 


‘ In Massachusetts, especially, the result is as intelligi-: 





ble and significant to us who are outside of politics as 
it is astounding to the average politician. For many 
years it has been understood that the election of Gov- 
ernor for the old commonwealth was to be decided at 
Worcester by the State convention of the Republican 
party. It has been deemed just about impossible for a 
candidate nominated by that convention not to be 
elected. The “ Prohibitionist ’’ section of the Repub- 
lican party being inside of politics were, therefore, 
sure that if they could get their man nominated by 
the party, he would, of course, be elected by a major- 
ity of, perhaps, 70,000, and certainly not less than 30,- 
000. But now it appears that the Republican party, 
represented in convention at Worcester, does not own 
the people of Massachusetts, and cannot dispose of 
their votes at its discretion. So, in certain districts, a 
nomination for Congress by the district convention of 
the Republican party has been regarded as equivalent 

-~ election. Notably, in the Essex District it has 
Wan. *~nogsible that the district should be 
been regarded as un, - ‘han Mr. Benjamin F. 
represented by anybody else wu... —ing the ma- 
Butler, inasniuch as that gentlemaii, "®"" =, 4, hin- 
chinery of the party at his control, could ne 
dered from obtaining the nomination as often as he 
might desire it. It was a Republican district, and 
unless Mr. Butler could be defeated in the convention 
the politicians thought he must, of course, continue to 
be re-elected. Successive experiments had shown that 
to defeat him in the convention was impossible. But, 
at last, the people of that district, thinking that they 
had had enough of him, and knowing that by the ma- 
chinery of the Republican party he could not be got 
rid of, discovered a more excellent way. Thousands 
whom the party had relied on as sure to vote the regu- 
lar ticket would not vote for him ; and thousands more 
who were and are Republicans (though they did not in 
every sense belong to the party), voted against him. 
Consequently, Mr. Butler has been disposed of in a 
manner which dismays the politicians and makes 
them understand that the people are greater than 
parties. 

It is now certain that in the next Congress the Dem- 
ocratic party will control the House of Representatives 
by a strong majority, and that the Republican major- 
ity which rules the Senate will be materially dimin- 
ished. Two years hence, the parties contending for 
the eleetion of the next President may be called Re- 
publican and Democratic; but the dead issues will 
have been buried, and the Republican party then (if 
such be its name) will not be identical with the party 
which bears that name to-day. Tf those Republican 
Senators and Representatives who know that, after 
the 4th of March next, their places are to be occupied 
by Democratic successors would do well for their 
country and win for themselves a right to be grate- 
fully remembered, let them take care that the short 
session of ninety days, which is likely to be their last 
opportunity of service in that high place of legisla- 
tion, be made memorable by an act for the definite 
restoration of specie payments. 

The great honor of the Republican party is that it 
was called into being to arrest the extension of slavery, 
which had become the settled policy of the Democratic 
party, and against which the Whig party could not 
stand; that it fearlessly met the rebellion of the slave- 
holding States; that by a four years’ war, full of heroic 
struggle and sacrifice, it saved and confirmed the na- 
tionality of the United States, and in so doing made 
an end of slavery. Its chief dishonor is that, in the 
desperate conflict for the Union, finding itself com- 
pelled to make the nation’s promises in the form of 
treasury notes a substitute for money, it forced them 


‘into circulation by compelling every mar to receive 


them at their nominal value in payment of all debts; 
and that as yet, in the tenth year since the ending of 
the war, no step has been taken toward the payment 
of the dishonored treasury notes. Year after year, this 
so-called money, coined out of rags and Jampblack, 
centinues to delude the people with prices that seem 
like prosperity and are not, to diminish the reward of 
labor while seeming to increase it, to stimulate un- 
wholesome and dishonest speculation, to generate dis- 
astrous panics, and to debauch the national conscience 
with the suggestion that the nationai debt can be paid 
in promises that will never be payable. 

The coming session of Congress will give to the Re- 
publican party a last opportunity for the removal of 
the stain from its record. Let that opportunity go by, 
and the party will pass into history with the stain for- 
ever ineffaceable. The Whig party could not stay 
the progress of slavery, and the place thereof knows 
it no more. So if the Republican party, while the 
power still lingers in their hands, fails to save the na- 
tion at this crisis, its place will know it no more, and 
some other party will rise out of its ruin, 1f it shall 
fail now, the failure will be final; and will be one more 
illustration of the memorable warning given to Esther 
at acrisis in her nation’s history: “If thou altogether 
hold thy peace at this time, then shall enlargement 
and deliverance arise from another place, but thou 
and thy father’s house shall be destroyed.” 

.Without attempting “a bill of particulars” over 
which there might be much vain jangling, I will indi- 
cate one objective point, intelligible and attainable. 
Let it be determined at once that after the fourth day 
of July, 1876, gold and silver only shall be lawful ten- 
der in payment of debts contracted after July 4, 1875. 
“Where there is a will there isa way.’’ Let the deter- 
mination be made manfully, and the successive steps 
in the execution of it will be discerned without diffi- 


culty by practical financiers. Congress can direct that 
after the fourth of July next, the re-issue of green- 
backs paid to the government shall cease, and that 
thenceforward the only treasury notes paid to the 
creditors of the government shall be redeemable in 
gold at a day fixed, and shall bear till that day a 
reasonable rate of interest. Congress can provide that 
the greenback notes, in sums of one hundred dollars 
or any multiple thereof, shall be convertible after the 
fourth of March next into interest-bearing bonds, the 
rate of interest, and the time for payment of the prin- 
cipal, being just what would be necessary if the bonds 
were to be exchanged in the European market for gold. 
If such steps should be taken toward the redemption 
of the dishonored government notes, and no step baek- 
ward, there would be no sudden contraction of the 
currency; the Giscount on greenbacks (commonly 
spoken of as premium on gold) would soon cease; and 
the morning guns on our centennial day would salute 
a government delivered from the shame of defrauding 
the nation by making its irredeemable notes a substi- 
tute for money. 

Yet T must confess my fear that nothing of this kind 
will be done, The Republican leaders, looking to the 

“ election of President, may deem it impolitic to 

psscnennlt ~arty on the currency question, save by a 
commit the , “eases in the platform of its next 
few unmeaning pu. “rink from the possibility of 
convention. They mays... ‘an on that question. 
weakening the party, by a divis.. “ to believe, or 
Perhaps, those who are foolish enougu “that a 
knavish enough to pretend without believin,, . le 
broken promise to pay is as good as payment are % 
majority of the party in Congress. Perhaps it will be 
determined that the path to safety is through some 
compromise between honesty and dishonesty. Per- 
haps, if the majority should resolve to do the right 
thing, the other party would contrive to baffle any 
attempt at legislation in that direction, and to reserve 
the question till a time when the settlement of it shall 
not redound to the credit of a Republican majority. 
Ninety days may be wasted in doing nothing; and 
then the last opportunity for the Republican party 
to efface from its record the dishonoring blot will have 
delat a lest opportunity. 








SOME FEATURES OF THE SCOTTISH 
REVIVAL. 


By CHARLES TERRY COLLINS. 


HE Revival in Scotland is more than a re- 
vival; it isa new birth, with the introduction of 
such new forms and methods that if her people again 
settle into formalism it will not be in all respects the 
same as that which antedates this new religious life. 
In studying results and phases, there is one prominent 
fact which forces itself upon our attention: itis the new 
spirit of union among churches and Christians. This 
spirit is not one of mere toleration, but of cordial, sym- 
pathetic union; and though this ought to be the spirit 
of all awakened Christian life, the peculiar antecedent 
history of Scotland makes it the more prominent. 
Any one familiar with Scottish ecclesiastical history 
knows how bitter have been the animosities among her 
religious sects. Even where the difference has been as 
slight as that between the Established and Free Presby- 
terian Church—a difference not at all of doctrine, but 
merely of the relation of Church to State—so bitter 
has been the quarrel that it has not been uncommon 
for clergymen of these two denominations livimg in 
the same Highland village to have no more to do with 
each other than if they had been Roman Catholic 
priests and Congregational pastors. Even in the re- 
vivals of Wesley and of Whitfield sectarian division 
prevented cordial coJperation. But now, wherever 
this revival has gone, sectarian prejudices have 
been burned up in its holy fires. It may be interesting 
to Congregationalists to know that their churches 
have been largely honored as the common meeting 
ground of all the divisions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Still, wherever larger places of worship bave been 
needed than Congregational churches supplied, the 
denominational connection of a church has formed no 
barrier to its use. It is a little curious that here the 
clergy have seemed to lead the people. I have heard 
this summer common ignorant people grumble over 
the place chosen for the meetings, but never a word 
or a look from the clergymen indicating a like preju- 
dice. All denominations but one have freely thrown 
open their doors to Messrs. Moody and Sankey. That 
one is the Scotch Episcopal Church. The conservative 
policy of the ghurch and that bitterness which was 
born of the troublesome times at the Restoration 
would easily account for this. But all the more nota- 
ble is the position taken by one Episcopal church in 
Glasgow, a church of English and not of Scottish con- 
nection, which has cordially welcomed the Revivalists, 
and which is the first Episcopal church in any country 
that has so received Mr. Moody. This church is the 
St. Sylas Episcopal Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Hutton, is a regular and active attendant on the 
noonday prayer-meetings. A prominent member of 
the vestry of this church is Mr. Barus, one of the 
owners of the Cunard Line, who has been a strong pro- 
moter of the reyival and an influential agent in the 
position. taken by the church. 
This spirit of union has also borne fruit in the indi- 
vidual churches, and a pleasant. result of the revival 
has been what are called morning fellowship meetings. 





These are early morning meetings in nearly all the 
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churches in Glasgow, simply for the purpose of read- 
ing the Scripture and prayer—meetings which might 
aptly be called the church family prayers. Nor has it 
ended here; it has permeated all branches of Christian 
work. For instance, in Glasgow it has cemented two 
great societies formerly working separately, if not in 
antagonism, and now the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Society for Young Men’s Religious 
Improvement have been united into one society of 
$,000 members. Nightly meetings for the young are 
held by them in the Ewing Place Church, and the 
members are active in all the work of the revival. 
There are in Scotland considerable numbers of 
Plymouth Brethren, a sect comparatively unknown in 
the States. This sect dispense with clergymen and 
largely wlth ecclesiastical forms, regarding these as 
detrimental to Christian development. Their worship 
is much like that of a prayer meeting, in which each 
has the right of exposition. They are most active in 
evangelistic work, but often bitterly hostile to estab- 
lished churches and ministry. The conservative spirit 
of the Scottish churches has in the past given this sect 
astrong impulse. One can not even now, when there 
is so much activity, but be impressed with the little 
scope which is allowed to lay effort. And this socicty 
has often been but a vent for the active Christian 
element. A lady, speaking to me of a gentleman who 
had joined this sect, remarked, “It only means he is 
active.”’ A layman can hardly venture to be active 
without incurring the awful suspicion of being “a 
Brother.” I remember at Oban how a good elder 
from Glasgow, who has been most prominent in this 
revival, was stopped at the entrance to the inquiry 
room by a frowning guardian, who informed him that 
there were ‘“‘enough Plymouth Brethren in there al- 
ready.” There was at first a suspicion in Scotland 
that Mr. Moody was a Brother, and a fear among con- 
servative people lest the revival should give an impulse 
to the Brethren. But, if-I am not mistaken, it is their 
death-blow. It was amply testified in the private 
conference of the Free Church Assembly that in sev- 
eral places the coming of the revival and the conse- 
quent awakening of the church life had resulted in 
the absorption of the Brethren of those places into 
the church. The clergymen of Scotland as a class 
need to get nearer the people. They are a noble set 
of men; but I doubt whether it is possible for men who 
never doff their uniform and who go about incased in 
apparent ministerial dignity to get at the real life and 
sentiment of the people. They cannot reach that ele- 
ment from which the sentiment regarding Mr. Moody 
has been frequently expressed this summer, “I like 
him, he wears a black tie.’”?’ We in America in think- 
ing of revivals associate them with our prayer-meet- 
ings, but in Scotland an American prayer-meeting is 
unknown. Even in this revival there have been no 
open meetings, excent perhaps a few in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. The meetings have been addressed from 
the platforms by appointed speakers, and seldom is it 
that any layman has ascended the pulpit stairs. The 
usual Wednesday evening meeting of the churches 


-consists of an exposition of Scripture} by the pastor of 


the church, wlth a few prayers by elders. The intro- 
duction of short, informal, evangelistic addresses, in- 
terspersed with prayer and song, has been regarded as 
a wonderful familiarizing of religion, but not yet are 
either people or clergy ready to tolerate the speaking 
of everybody. This is partially owing to the feeling 
of the church-going people, who say that they do not 
want to be preached to by unauthorized persons. Yet 
it is but fair to give the other side and to acknowledge 
that this conservatism has stamped a peculiar charac- 
ter on the revival. The clergy are in the front of it. 
They have most heartily cotUperated with Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, and their renewed life, their ear- 
nest addresses and those of their elders are awakening 
Scotland. Now, to one familiar with the excesses 
attendant on a revival in the States, there seems a 
wonderful order and dignity about the whole move- 
ment, an attraction about this rush of burning zeal 
through old and stately forms, so that one grows 
ready to feel perhaps, after all, the clergy have come 
near enough to the people. They have exchanged in 
these meetings their stiff pulpits and formal language 
for the platform and a familiar conversational tone. 
Certainly they have come nearer the people than for- 
merly, and, wielding a fresh power there, will not be 
inclined to go back again. Meanwhile the lay element 
finds plenty to do without assuming clerical functions, 
by working man upon man, in a personal contact, and 
by throwing its energies into those efforts which are 
being put forth to reach the churchless ones. 

One of the most effective of all the meetings of Mr. 
Moody has been his so-called Bible Readings. These 
in Edinburgh were the means of reaching more fash- 
ionable and wealthier audiences than any other meet- 
ing. They were held at 3 Pp. m., and though new in 
Scotland, did not differ much from the Bible Services 
which have been so favorably tried in some places in 
this country. Mr. Moody, for instance, would take 
some such subject as ‘ Confessing Christ ;” speak of it 
as a duty, a privilege, a pleasure, under each head re- 
ferring to and expounding the Biblical proof-texts. 
The Scottish people never have neglected the Bible; 
but this Revival has introduced a new and wonderful 
study of it. Bagster’s Bible, with flexible covers, is 
ealled in Scotland, ‘‘ Moody’s Bible,” and after his re- 
commending it as a convenient edition for use, one 
bookseller alone—I think in Glasgow—said that he 
sold one thousand copies within a few days. _ 
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Mr. Moody is an ardent preacher of substitution and 
of an unlimited atonement by Christ. Firm in his ex- 
pressions of belief in the reality of a hell and eternal 
punishment for lost souls, his argument for persuasion 
is that of Paul: ‘“‘I beseech you, therefore, by the mer- 
cies of God.’”’ This has given the key-note to the 
Revival. The power of truth, which is awakening 
Scotland, is that of a new and powerful presentation 
of the fullness and freeness of atoning love. If report 
is to be credited this Godward side of the atonement 
has not of late years in Scotland been so forcibly pre- 
sented as it ought to have been. Certainly, inquirers 
come to the inquiry room with strangely perverted 
ideas of what they must do, and the realization that 
God has done it all, and laid a great debt of gratitude 
upon us, seems the mainspring of the new life in Chris- 
tian hearts. This is seen in the songs, of which a great 
favorite is the one of which the first verse is, 


Free from the law—oh, happy condition! 
Jesus has died, and there is remission. 
Cursed by the law, and bruised by the fall, 
Grace has redeemed us once for all. 
Chorus: Once for all, oh, sinner receive it ; 
Once for all, oh, brother believe it; 
Cling to the cross, the burden will fall ; 
Christ has redeemed us once for all. 


Associated with that peculiar presentation of the 
Atonement to which I have referred, has been a prej- 
udice against sudden conversions, and in some places 
it has even been openly taught that persons ought to 
labor for months before they could hope that they 
were converted. But this latter teaching is irrecon- 
cilable with that of a finished work of Christ, and has 
yielded to the facts of the revival; for sudden conver- 
sions have been a feature of it. At first it was difficult 
to realize that men could in a moment, as it were, 
begin a new life which was for eternity. I well 
remember the first case which I saw myself—that of a 
young man who, awakened by the preaching of Mr. 
Moedy, came into the inquiry-room to find what he 
must do to be saved. After some conversation and 
prayer he suddenly declared his trust in Christ and 
determined to be a Christian. I could hardly realize 
it, and felt rather surprised when he called upon me 
the next day to consulf about what he could do to 
bring bis mother to Christ, and to seek an introduc- 
tion to the pastor of the church which he was attend- 
ing. Yet that young man at last accounts was giving 
increasing evidences of having been really converted. 
He is one in a thousand, and tested as the earlier con- 
verts have now been, by months of living, it is possi- 
ble toform a probable conjecture as to the reality of 
their conversion. 

The Missionary spirit has greatly revived. From the 
last class of the Edinburgh Free College the two lead- 
ing scholars, young men of unusual address and ability, 
have gone to China. After one of Mr. Moody’s fare- 
well meetings in Kibble Palace a meeting of those 
young men willing to be missionaries-was held in Mr. 
Taylor’s Kelvin Side church. The number who pre- 
sented themselves was very great. Many were clerks, 
and persons without a classical education. These have 
been divided into classes, and under charge of pres- 
byteries are now studying to fit themselves:for their 
work. I am informed that they show a wonderful 
perseverance. 

Such a sketch as this would be imperfect without 
some more definite allusion to the two evangelists. 
The melodeon and songs of Mr. Sankey have played 
an important part in this revival. In the first place, 
as a means of awakening the people, Mr. Sankey’s 
singing has been most effectual. Many who would 
not have gone to hear the preacher have been 
drawn into meetings by reports of the sweet sing- 
ing; and nothing could exceed the impression pro- 
duced, after some stirring address by Mr. Moody, by 
the sweet voice and clear enunciation of Mr. Sankey 
taking up and enforcing the same theme in song. But 
this same music is interesting from its relation to Scot- 
tish prejudice against hymns and instrumental music. 
To be sure this has somewhat relaxed of late years; but 
still it has been strong enough to lock up for years 
organs which had been placed in U. P. churches, 
to delay their introduction into many established 
Presbyterian churches, and to entirely exclude them 
from the Reformed and Free churches. Though 
there have been hymn-books in the different churches, 
hymns have played an unimportant part in worship. 
Had the evangelists attempted to introduce a worship 
of sacred song, they would have failed. The point of 
the controversy has been most dextrously avoided by 
asingle phrase—“ Singing the Gospel.’’ Not to preach, 
but to teach, Mr. Sankey has sung, and the consciences 
of the doubtful once quieted by this distinction, the 
heart has been forced to acknowledge the sweetness, 
comfort and power of this gospel of song. The little 
melodeon has crept into many and many a home, 
familiarizing the ear to organ notes, and quietly the 
key has been discevered to locked up church organs. 
The rush of enthusiasm over these new songs is inde- 
scribable. From the pulpit, the workshop, the parlor, 
the kitchen, ap from the street by night, out on the 
field by day, on the steamboat, at the railroad station, 
quoted, sung, whistled, one hears the “songs of 
Sankey.”’ These songs are selections largely drawn 
from our Sunday-school collections. Philip Phillips’s 
collection has a.wide circulation, and is a great favor- 
ite in prayer-meetings, where it has largely superseded 
the church collections. These hymns even take 


place of the popular tunes of the day, and I have ' 
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heard a street organ grinding out, “Sweet bye ang 
bye.” ; 

Fawned upon and flattered, meeting with a success 
which would intoxicate an ordinary speaker, one can 
detect no enthronement of self upon this success. It 
is not possible that one should keep his balance in this 
way, unless God’s spirit were upon him. No trickster 
in words, no hypocrite in feeling, no one working for 
any art of self could stand for months in the full light 
of this publicity and not fall into contempt. 

When we turn from the man to the work done 
by him, the same power is seen. A new excitement 
would expend itself, but after months of revival the 
full deep tide of this religious life still fowson. There- 
fore, both in the work done, and in the man doing it, 
we see the power of the Holy Ghost, and are forced to 
conclude that Mr. Moody issuch a power, because God 
has raised him up to be His own instrument in blessing 
Scotland. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ARNIM CASE. 


By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HAT wasa capital rule of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 

“When you don’t know what to do, do nothing ;” 
and it would be @ good rule for newspaper corre- 
spondents, ‘*When you don’t know what to say, say 
nothing. Don’t say anything and everything, just 
for the sake of saying something.’”’ This rule has re- 
strained me until now from saying anything about 
the arrest of Count Arnim; for not the most careful 
sifting of the newspapers, of street-talk, table-talk, 
and club-talk, not the most diplematic questioning 
of government officials and members of Parliament, 
has been able to elicit anything beyond the very 
obvious remark that “ either there must be something 
behind, or Bismarck has made a mistake.” At length, 
however, I have come upon data which may be de- 
pended on as far as they go, and though these serve 
only as side-lights to the main question, they may 
help the reader to a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment. 





COUNT ARNIM. 

The hero of this new drama in diplomacy is not 
only a man of fine family and position, but of fine 
appearance, fine talents, fine accomplishments as well. 
He is one of the rarer products of the best Prussian 
culture—dignified, graceful, keen, witty, well-inform- 
ed, far-sighted, brilliant, capable of mastering a sub- 
ject quickly and of expressing himself with terseness, 
vigor and precision. In the beginning of his diplo- 
matic career, when he was a subordinate in a minor 
embassy, at the age of twenty-six, his chief said of him, 
“ He is a strange, unmanageable fellow, but you might 
make him a minister to-day; he has capacity for any- 
thing.’’ It seems to have been the over-weening con- 
sciousness of this capacity that has} brought Von Ar- 
nim to official disgrace and possibly to personal dis- 
credit. For years he had a position in the Prussian 
foreign office, and he used to say to his colleagues that 
he meant to win distinction as a diplomatist, and to 
make his mark upon some great question as his own. 
It seemed that his opportunity had come when he was 
chosen to represent the Prussian Government at 
Rome in the critical period of the Vatican Council; 
and there are those who claim that the best points of 
Bismarck’s policy at that time were inspired by Von 
Arnim, and that the Ambassador was of keener vision 
and wiser counsel than the Minister of State. Aguin 
his opportunity seemed to have come at Paris, whither 
he was sent as the first Ambassador of the German 
Empire after the war, and pending the occupation of 
France by the German troops. There was hardly an- 
other man in all Germany so well fitted for that deli- 
cate and difficult post. When it was attempted in 
Paris to snub the German Ambassador and to ostra- 
cise him from social circles, Arnim’ could be haughty 
and reserved, or affable and witty according to the 
occasion. He knew how to compel men to respect 
him, and to feel in turn the slights which they had 
attempted to impose. Yet he was suddenly recalled 
from Paris, and suffered to drop out of official life. 

What was the secret of his failure at Rome and 
again at Paris? It was because while he rivals Bis- 
marck in political sagacity, he is even more strongly 
marked with the infirmities of personal ambition, and 
of an imperious and irascible temper. In other words, 
he believes in Count Arnim as ‘“‘ the coming man,” 
and is intolerant of what runs counter to his opinions 
or retards his advancement. Hence, both at Rome 
and at Paris, he was guilty of insubordination. Now 
it is not the place of an Ambassador to dictate a 
policy to his government, much less to carry out a 
policy of his own regardless of instructions from his 
government. He may be wiser and abler than king, 
president, minister or cabinet; that doesn’t matter 
at all in a question of his official duty. He may urge 
a policy upon his government with his reasons there- 
for; but his duty is to carry out the policy of the 
government and obey its instructions. If he is not 
willing to do this, he can ask to be relieved. But Ar- 
nim would remonstrate against instructions; would 
seek to argue with the king over the head of the 
Chancellor; and when rebuked for not carrying out 
the views of the government, he would retort in 
haughty and angry terms. 

Of course, the government was obliged to recall 
him, just as the government of the United States re- 
called Mr. Motley and Mr. Sickles for not representing 


the views of the Seoretary of State. The question_of 
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relative wisdom or capacity has nothing to do, in such 
a case, With the question of official duty. Every Am- 
passador accepts his post under such conditions, and 
Arnim should have pocketed his disappointment and 
mortification, and have waited for time to justify his 
wisdom. 
THE MISSING PAPERS. 

¥ But he chose otherwise, and on quitting his office 
carried with him papers that might serve for his justi- 
fication if occasion should arise. In doing this he had 
the plea of usage. Ambassadors and ministers have 
been accustomed, on retiring from office, to take with 
them or to destroy papers which they regarded as per- 
sonal or confidential, though such papers had relation 
to official business. Especially has this been done 
when the papers might be damaging to persons or toa 
government should they fall into unfriendly hands. 
This is the first instance under the Prussian govern- 
ment in which the practice has been challenged; and 
now a gentleman of rank and culture is seized upon 
and ignominiously punished for doing what, probably, 
most of his colleagues have done withimpunity. Still 
the practice is reprehensible; and when, as in Arnim’s 
case, the papers abstracted had been duly numbered 
and registered both at Berlin and at Paris in the series 
of official correspondence, it seems unwarrantable in 
an ambassador to carry them off afterwards as private 
property. In the light of usage Arnim may not have 
been culpable in doing this—at least, not in intention. 
And there is another excuse for him. He is notorious- 
ly careless of papers; even Mr. Beecber could hard-~ 
ly surpass him in the faculty of neglecting and losing 
documents and memoranda. Now, an ambassador on 
quitting his post for a vacation is accustomed to take 
with him the confidential papers of his office—papers 
that not even his secretaries are allowed to see; and I 
can well believe Arnim when he says that he knows 
nothing of the whereabouts of many of his missing 
papers, for on finally leaving Paris he may have hud- 
dled a lot of documents into his trunk, and having 
afterwards culled from these such as he wished to pre- 
serve, may have left the rest to the fate of the waste- 
basket or the fire. Such negligence may be culpable 
in its results, but is not culpable in intention. 

But it is high time that the usage of abstracting offi- 
cial papers for the purpose of personal vindication 
were brought to an end. The scandal caused by the 
revelations of the Duke de Gramont, of La Marmora, 
and others has given alarm not only to governments, 
but to all honorable men. The ventilation of secret 
official despatches could easily cause misunderstand- 
ings between governments that would plunge nations 
into war. Besides, this open disregard of honor in 
public men is demoralizing to a people. The violation 
of official secresy is an offense against the honor of a 
nation. It will be remembered that the United States 
Senate in its better days expelled a Senator who had 
divulged the doings of a secret session; and also that 
it imprisoned the correspondent of a New York jour- 
nal for publishing a private State document, and re- 
fusing to tell how he came by it. In the latter case the 
cry was raised that ‘the liberty of the press’’ was 
threatened, whereas what is far more precious—per- 
sonal and national honor—was in danger. Stealing is 
stealing, and bribing is bribing, and lying is lying, even 
when the object is to get the earliest news! That Arnim 
intended to publish the documents in his possession 
there was reason to suspect from his having already 
allowed some of his Roman dispatches to see the light 
through a Vienna newspaper. 

THE PROSPECT. 

It is alleged by some that this is purely a personal 
quarrel, and that Bismarck has hit upon this legal 
prosecution for crushing a dangerous rival. But the 
only warrant I find for this opinion is in the fact that 
Bismarck’s personality is so thoroughly identified with 
his political policy that to assail the one is to assail the 
other. So large a part ef the government is vested in 
the Chancellor, the course and shaping of the Empire 
is so much in his hands, that for an official to resist his 
instructions is insubordination, and to conspire for 
. his overthrow may be treason against the State. But 
if the prosecution of Arnim shall prove to be a matter 
of personal pique, then be assured that the court will 
dismiss the ease. In Prussia, it is no uncommon thing 
for the courts to decide for the subject against the 
crown. There is no reason for questioning the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the courts. So confident 
are the people of this, that everybody was amazed and 
indignant when the presiding judge published a card 
declaring that in the Arnim prosecution the court was 
not influenced by the Government, nor. by political 
considerations. It was felt that the sanctity of justice 
in Prussia was lowered by such an uncalled-for an- 
nouncement. 

But, on the other hand, it Arnim has been techni- 
cally guilty of the offense charged, the law will be 
enforced without reference to his nigh standing or his 
previous services. The Court is now investigating the 
point upon which the whole case turns: Whether the 
documents which he adniits to be in his possession are 
of the nature of official papers which the Foreign Of- 
fice can properly claim. If this be so he will be pun- 
ished, and he ought to be. There is a stringent law 
against abstracting official documents or archives; but 
this has been held to apply only to judicial and finan- 
cial papers and records. The notion of old-fashioned 
Prussians is that an ambassador is above the laws; that 
he is an immediate and confidential servant of the 
xing; and hence, that if Arnim has been guilty of a 





breach of faith, he should be amenable to the king 
personally, and should be punished by pfrivation of 
rank and titles—in a word by being disgraced. Thisisa 
curious phase of Prussian political life and feeling; and 
those who cherish the old traditions feel that, whether 
Arnim is condemned or acquitted, a fatal blow has been 
dealt to the dignity and honor of tbe king’s service in 
putting an ambassador under the law as a common 
criminal. But I incline to think that this feature of 
the affair will find most favor with Americans. 
BERLIN, October 23. 











OUR INHERITANCE. 


My Dear Friend. 
HAT the New Testament is not, except very 
indirectly, a book of rules for the government of 
conduct, or a book of philosophy for instruction in 
theology, but is, what its name indicates, a will, 
or agreement, or covenant, on the part of our Heay- 
enly Father, by which he agrees to do certain things 
for us his earthly children, is, I think, not only very 
clear, but also very fundamental to a right under- 
standing of the book. And yet I am convinced that 
there are a great many who have no idea that it is a 
will, and a great many more who have very little idea 
of the inheritance which is bequeathed to us by it. I 
do not now recall any passage in the Bible which 
describes this inheritance more clearly and tersely 
than one in the book of Jeremiah, ch. xxxi. 31-34: 

* Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah: Not according to tne cove- 
nant that I made with their fathers, in the day that I 
took them by the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I 
was a husband unto them, saith the Lord: But this 
shall be the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, 1 will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man bis 
neighbour, aud every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest ot them, saith the Lord: for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.”’ 

I meet continually with the declaration—it is im- 
plied in your letter to me--that inspiration has ceased. 
Sometimes the unbeliever asserts it, and asks us to ex- 
plain why God sbould havo given so short-lived a gift 
to the human race. Why if it was a good thing for the 
Jews it is not a good thing for the Americans? Why 
if it was useful in the 19th century before Christ it is not 
equally useful in the 19th century after Christ? Some- 
times the Roman Catholic asserts it. You Protestants, 
he says, have but a defunct inspiration, a dead guide, a 
dumb God who spoke once but speaks no longer. We 
have in aliving churcha perpetual fount of inspiration, 
a stream that is never dry, a guide ready with counsel 
for each new phase and experience of life. Sometimes 
itis said by the theologian, who calmly asserts that 
the era of inspiration is past, and with that assertion 
makes short work of all modern miracles and modern 
prophets, and, too often, indieu of a rock from which 
flow living waters, shows us only, as a guide shows the 
tourist, the scarified and seamed rock from which the 
water once did flow. Sometimes it is asserted or 
assumed by the Christian, who looks longingly back to 
what he imagines to be the golden age of the past, and 
says to himself, if not to others, Oh for the era when 
prophets, and visions, and dreams, and the Urim and 
Thummim made clear the will of God and the way of 
deity! 

But to me it seems that the inheritance which the 
New Testament bequeaths to us is one of auniversal 
and abiding inspiration. It was partial; it is com- 


plete. It was the prerogative of the few; it is the. 


privilege of the many. No longer Moses alone ascends 
the mountain-top while the people remain in the val- 
ley below. No longer the prophet holds solitary con- 
verse with God, and repeats, as an interpreter, the 
results to the nation. No longer seer, or priest, or Le- 
vite bids to know the Lord; for every one may know 
him, directly and immediately. What do those who 
suppose that inspiration has ceased make of such a 
promise as this in Jeremiah; or that in John, “The 
Father shail give you another Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, that he may abide with you forever; 
or the experience of Paul, “ Christ liveth in me”? This 
universal inspiration, this “ inner light,” as the Quakers 


call it; this personal, present, abiding Immanuel; this 


guiding, governing, inspiring, befriending God; this is 
the very inheritance which the New Testament, the 
will and testament of our heavenly Father, bequeaths 
tous. And yet the church is full of those who rever- 
ently hold fast to the parchment, and live in total 
ignorance of the inheritance, and even want to go 
back for their golden age to the days of prophets, and 
visions, and dreams, and laws. 

To me it seems that the Old Testament Jews were 
like pilgrims on a sandy desert. A few of their favored 
companions had skin botfles with a little water, which 
was doled out to the thirsty people; and now and then 
they came upon an era that was like an oasis in 
Sahara. Now, we are like a people that live in a fer- 
tile land, with springs of living water on every hill- 
side and in every door-yard. In Christ’s time there 
was one well toa village. All the women of Nazareth 
came out at sundown to the village well to fill their 





pitchers for the household use. So all Israel resorted 
to the one well, the Temple, for worship, and for the 
sacred influences which worship affords. Who in 
Boston, or New York, or Brooklyn, with the water 
flowing into every house, and almost every room, 
would go back to those old days. So now the divine 
influence, unconfined in church, or priesthood, er 
prophets, flows with a full, free stream into every heart 
that will receive it, and the wish of Moses is fulfilled: 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were propheta, 
and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.” 

Do 1 mean, you ask, that all Christians are inspired 
in the sense in which the Old Testament prophets and 
patriarchs were inspired? I mean that all Christians 
have that privilege. That indwelling and abiding in- 
spiration is their inheritance. To assure them of that 
inheritance is the very objeet of the New Testament, 
the last “‘ will” of our Heavenly Father. The inspira- 
tion is not indeed for the same purpose. It is not to 
write books. The mother is inspired to teach her 
children; the minister to preach the Gospel; the 
statesman to guide the nation; every Christian to ful- 
fil his own mission in life, whatever that may be. 
But every mother has proffered to her the inspiration 
which Hannah accepted; every minister the inspira- 
tion which made Isaiah eloquent; every statesman the 
inspiration which made Moses wise—God with us—tbat 
is the very gist of the Gospel. 

The way, then, to prove whether the New Testa- 
ment is true or not is to make a practical trial of it. 
God promises on certain conditions to be your God, 
your Shepherd, your Inspirer, your Friend. Go to 
him; accept his promise; rely upon it; begin a life of 
personal trust in a personal, present, helpful Ged. 
This is a case in which it is not necessary to prove the 
will in order to enter into the inheritance. You may, 
on the contrary, enter into the inheritance in order to 
prove the will. And the inheritance is more sacred 
and more important than the will. The bequest is 
more than the instrument that bequeaths it. If there 
are many in the Church who revere the parchment 
but do not take the inheritance, there are also some 
out of the Church who take the inheritance but ques- 
tion the authority of the parchment. I recall, as I 
write, my old friend and companion in work, J. Miller 
McKein. For several years we labored together in 
the freedman’s cause. He had withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian Church, because he could not accept its 
doctrines. He did not regard the ‘will’’ with the 
reverence with which I regard it. But he accepted 
the inheritance. He believed in, he relied on, a 
living, personal, present, inspiring God. He be- 
lieved less in the inspiration of the past; but he relied 
more upon the inspiration of the present than I did. 
{In hours of darkness and depression—and we passed 
through some such together, when foes were strong, 
and friends were weak, and treachery was at work to 
undermine our work—he never lost his cheerful confi- 
dence that all was well, because the work was God's 
work, and God’s work never fails. This living faith 
was a perpetual rebuke and a perpetual inspiration to 
me. 

You can, then, know that the New Testament prom- 
ises of the presence of a personal, helpful, inspirivg 
God are true, because you can accept his inspiration, 
you can rely upon his heip, you can live in his pres- 
ence. And if you accept the inheritance, though you 
may not find all difficulties respecting the “ will" 
cleared away, you will find them no longer practically 
perplexing. Yours sincerely, Laicus, 








GOLDEN ROD. 


F the spring wild-flowers of New England lack 

in coloring, September certainly makes up for it 

when all the earth blazes out with Golden Rod. It is 

as if the supreme moment had come, and there is not 
one Field of the Cloth of Gold only, but a thousand. 

Professor Gray names more than thirty varieties, 
but the grounds of difference are in many cases so 
slight that no oné but a botanist would try to trace 
them. Some distinctions are apparent enough, how- 
ever, to the common mind—such as the infinite diver- 
sity as to height, from the gigantic stalks in favored 
spots down to the tiny one only three or four inches 
tall, but just as perfect as the others, and doing its 
part on its diminutive scale to glorify the earth; then 
the fashion of growth, some stiff and standing up- 
right, spreading into a great fan of bloom; others 
wand-stemmed, gravefully bending, and those little 
clumps growing after the fashion of a broom, on whose 
twigs it seems as if a snow of gold had lodged while 
falling. 

In some of tite larger varieties the flower grows 
coarse as it comes into bloom, but there are those 
which are most exquisitely formed even to the minut- 
est part; and i- is wonderful to see how many and 
what lovely shapes the buds assume, first a bunch of 
shining eggs; next, acorns, yeliower and more shining; 
then cones of greenish gold; after that, brushes of 
gold in a band of green; and last, these ray out into 
stars, finer than any jeweler’s work, hundreds of 
them set in twos and threes and fours on a stem slight 
as a thread, these on astouter one, and thus increas- 
ing till the great, spreading, tremulous flower is made 
up. It is golden from first to last, for in decaying it 
does not pass away ingilorious, but sheds a fine dust of 
gold, and then changes into the similitude of tarnished 
gilding. 

Everything about it is suggestive of barbario riches 
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and splendor; the plumy bunches seem fit in gor- 
geousness, and a rude sort of grace to make a part in 
the trappings of some Eastern prince. It seems right- 
fully to belong among tropical growths. Yet the 
strong soil which brings out the most golden of all 
the fruits of the earth, ears of Indian corn, seems to 
suit it; while, with strange inconsistency, it adapts 
itself to a wayside thicket, or a barren hill-top, ex- 
tracting richness while it takes in sunshine at every 
pore. The splendor of an August day of unclouded 
brightness is in it; and it is as if there were lines and 
waves and patches of sun-blaze over the earth, making 
the landscape bright till the greater glory of the 
transfigured foliage overpowers everything nig . 

. A. B. H. 








PERSIAN PARABLES. 


By RAcHEL PoMEROY. 


p 
LONG with the faithful to Mecca went 
Rabia, footsore and travel-spent, ° 
Deeming some revelation sage 
Awaited the end of her pilgrimage. 
But when she marked her fellows all 
Down in the dust adoring fall 
Round Kaaba’s fane—* O foolish Heart!” 
Smiting her breast she wailed apart. 


“* Is it this, blind follower of the blind, 
Thou hast crossed these myriad leagues to find, 
Coming so far thy God to see— 
When long ago he came to thee ?” 


II. 


Tranced in ecstasy profound, 
Swallowed in a blissful swound, 


N&ndc on the earth lay prone, 
Talking with his Lord alone. 


Lying there he did not see— 
Such his pious raphsody, 


So the prayer-flame inly burned— 
That his feet toward Mecca turned. 


Sceffed a Moslem passing near, 
Scowl on forehead, eye a-leer : 


** Infidel, how dare you rest, 
Shaming Allah’s Temple blest?” § 


“+ Friend,” said Nanac, “ prithee set 
As thou wilt this body—yet 


“* How canst find a single spot 
Where the House of God is not?’ 


Recture-Doom Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FEAR AND HOPE. 


Frmay Evenina, Nov. 6, 1874, 


ITHODT denying the indispensable necessi- 
ty of fear as a moral instrument, the question 
as to its use is not at all settled by demonstrating that 
the work of the Gospel among men requires an efficient 
administration of fear; for fear may be of many kinds. 
It may be coarse and barbarous, and, therefore, may 
reach lower forms of feeling. It may be solicitude 
only. It may he that kind of anxiety and care which 
the nobler feelings possess. Thereis no feeling stronger 
than that which goes with gratitude, when one is 
anxious lest he shall not manifest gratitude where it is 
deserved. The spirit of honor is in part a spirit of fear. 
Generosity has an element of fearin it. Every one of 
the higher feelings has its own peculiar color of fear. 
So, if you deliver men from the bondage of the lower 
forms of fear, it does not follow that you set them 
free from the wholesome and beneficial influence of 
fear, becauses it ranges through so long a scale. 
There is coarse fear; there is moderate fear; there is 
generous fear; there is exalted fear. I do not fear 
God as I do the devil; it would be no credit to God, 
and none to me if I did. We keep one sort for one 
sort of beings, and another sort for another sort of 
beings. Therefore, men are at fault when they say: “If 
you preach cnly love, humility, meekness, rightness of 
moral faculty, you necessarily preach a weak Gospel; 
men need fear, and unless you preach fear you will 
never do thorough work.” 

I, myself, believe that it is sometimes very necessary 
that men should have (I am speaking after the manner 
of the old-fashioned practice), tartar ¢metic and calo- 
mel. I have seen the time, in the western country, 
when the administration of those powerful drugs to 
men who were sick was attended with very important 
consequences; and yet, suppose a practitioner should 
g0 among children, and delicate people, and sensitive 
natures, and say: ‘I was on a boat last night, and I 
saw a great, stalwart, pork-eating fellow lying on the 
deck, sick; and I gave him ten grains of calomel, and 
five grains of tartar emetic, and you ought to have seen 
how it woke him up,” and should prescribe the same 
dose for that child, for this delicate girl, and for that 
nervous man? 

Now, Ido not say that lower forms of fear, at cer- 
tain epochs, and among certain classes of men, are not 
good; but I say that though it may be good for those 
who are low down and under certain circumstances, it 











is not necessarily good for those under other circum- 
stances. 

Christ says, ‘‘ Henceforth, I call you not servants, 
but I have called you friends.” A servantis a man 
who is actuated by mercenary motives; and I say to 
him, ‘‘ You go on and do so and so, and I will raise you 
to a higher position ;”’ but I do not say that to my boy, 
because the relation between him and me is higher 
than that between me and theservant. As you rise, 
the motives rise with you. 

If men are growing better, one of the results of their 
better growth ought to be the relinquishment of ap- 
prehension and the increase of trust, of faith, of confi- 
dence, of hope, which make not ashamed, and which 
are fruits of the Spirit. I look in the catalogues that 
are given in several places as to what are called the 
fruits of the Spirit, and I do not find one of them 
that is sour in the least degree. All of them are sweet. 
Joy, peace, hope, faith, love—these elements are sweet 
in their very nature; and growth in grace ought to be 
in the direction of, and ought to be measured by, the 
development in a man’s own experience of the higher 
forms of feeling, and not of the lower. 

One of the effects of an indiscriminate and coarse 
preaching of the element of fear is to produce a kind 
of mercenary feeling. Men say, “If there is anything 
in the world that I desire, itis to besaved. My soulisin 
peril ’—as it is—‘‘ my future is in jeopardy; and above 
everything else it is for me to get an insurance—some- 
thing that I can stand on and hold fast to.”” The state 
of mind which has sprung from the excessive use of 
fear as a motive has wrought in men a greater anxiety 
to know whether they have had a special change than 
to know whether they are living Christianly. It is 
this that has made them solicitous to know whether 
they have been thoroughly awakened, and whether 
they have those experiences which show that they still 
are in a Christian state. In other words, men are more 
anxious to look for what are called technical evi- 
dences, than to know what spirit they are of. Char- 
acter is not as much thought of by men as it ought to 
be. Men do notask themselves, as they should, ‘“‘ What 
is my disposition?’ The quéstion for them to ask is, 
not so much, “Am I going to land there?’ as, “ What 
am I? Am I good? Am lI growing better? Am I 
ripening?’ These are the more noble ways of looking 
at one’s state. 

In general, when men are dying, or near unto death, 
their friends are anxious about their condition of mind; 
but my experience (and I think it isthe experience of al- 
most every physician) is, that more than half of men 
who die, die without any particular feeling, without 
half so much sensibility as they ordinarily have, be- 
cause the decadence of the system in the dying hour 
almost always implies the loss of nerve-power. Many 
persons, when dying, are in a condition in which they 
do not think anything about their future, any more 
than a leaf does about what is going to become of it 
when it is getting ready to drop off from the tree, or 
when it falls. The usual inquiry, however, in regard 
te one who has passed away, is, ‘“‘ What state of mind 
was hein when he died? Did he give evidenee in his 
last moment that he was prepared to die?” 

The Thief on the Cross is quoted to show that men 
may turn at the last mément. God forbid that I 
should say that they may not; but I think that men 
have gone a great distance out of their way when the 
model for Christian experience isa thief on a cross. 
It is true that even he got in at the last moment; but 
that is no reason why you shoyld save yourself up to 
the last moment, and then dodge in so as by fire—the 
meanest way. It is as if a man were invited to a feast, 
and would not come at first, and by and by came, and 
went in through the kitchen after the feast was over, 
just to get a morsel. 

Men, in respect to those that die—persons in the 
church—parents in regard to their children, friends 
respecting friends—look after the last testimonies and 
experiences of those who depart; and let me say again 
that a man’s life here is the best warrant for his life 
hereafter. The fruit of the spirit is the best evidence 
of the spirit. 

I do not care for the label on my trees if they will 
only bear apples, and the right kind of apples. The 
best label on a tree is its fruit. You may say that this is 
a Duchesse d’ Angouléme pear, or that it isa Doyenné, 
or that it isa Virgaloo; but Ido not care how much 
you label a tree, if it does not bear anything it is 
worth nothing. The best evidence that a tree can 
have is its fruit. And the best evidence that a man can 
have under the administration of God is that he brings 
forth much fruit. 

Now suppose a person has been living a just, up- 
right, faithful life; suppose he has performed all the 
duties which God has made incumbent upon him to- 
ward his fellow-men; suppose he has maintained a 
right temper in the household and in his business rela- 
tions; and suppose, when his life goes out, it is like a 
long day with a glorious sunset, everybody is glad of 
tt. I am glad of it, too. I should like to see every 
person go out of life shouting triumph as he went. 
I should like to see men standing in the shad- 
owy land between the two worlds leave some im- 
pressions from the other life asa comfort, as a sweet 
solace, to those who remain behind. A glorious and 
triumphant death is a thing to be desired. But then, 
I do not think a person who has a triumphant death is 
necessarily as good as many persons that have uo sort 
of triumph at all. Some of the best persons that I have 
ever known on earth, whose life was glorious unfold- 
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ing of self-sacrifice for others, died very quietly. ang 
without a word by which anybody would know that 
they were Christians. But we cannot have things ag 
we want them. If it pleased God to give a man a glo- 
rious departure, well and good; we are thankful for 
it; but it is important that we should understand dis- 
tinctly that the glory of the departure does not always 
bear any proportion to the virtue of the foregoing life. 

There is, in this regard, a want of discrimination in 
such cases, as, for instance, in the death of Mr. Evarts 
—one of the noblest Christians that ever lived in New 
England, in many respects—who died triumphantly, 
farfrom home. Iremember perfectly well when word 
of his death came to my father, who loved him a3 a 
brother. On reading his last and rapturous expres- 
sions at departing, tears ran down my father’s cheeks 
as drops from a tree after a shower. 

You will perhaps recollect what the dying testimony 
of Dr. Payson was—how he lay fora long timein a cloud 
of glory, as he expressed it, “ floating like a mote in 
the sunbeam of divine love,” wondering, with unutter- 
able wonder, why God should think of and care for 
such a poor, miserable creature as he was. Then the 
final ecstacy of his life was something extraordinary. 
It was like a burst of grand music played on the thresh- 
old of the eternal sphere, and involving in it the ele- 
ments which belong to the highest conceptions of 
manhood experience. But while we are glad for these 
things, I do not think the light of Dr. Payson’s death 
was half so satisfying as his life; and I do not think 
the few expressions ef confidence and trust in God 
that Mr. Evarts gave in his dying hour were such a 
rich legacy to the church as his industry, his fidelity, 
his self-sacrifice, his years and years of unrequited 
labor in behalf of the world. Being secretary of 
the missionary society, and one of the primitive 
actors in the missionary work, it may be said that his 
heart brooded the world; and mankind were better 
for the warmth and love that distilled from his re- 
generating nature; and it was his life, after all, that 
was the best part, and not his experience in departing 
out of life. 

It is often the case that persons who have the most 
unquestionable reasons for faith and trust net only 
give no special glowing witness in the last hour, but 
walk very softly, and have a great deal more of diffi- 
dence, and sometimes of doubt, at the last, than 
at any prior period of their lives. Some there are 
who, dying, die under a cloud, die sadly; and some 
there are who die without one sign—with perfect in- 
difference—that is to say, without sensibility. Their 
brain seems to have lost its power of acting long be- 
fore their breathing stops. 

So, then, the mere kindling and flashing of the mind 
in the last hour, while it is inexpressibly joyful to 
those who remain behind, and is a very wondrous tes- 
timony of God, frequently must be regarded rather as 
paroxysmal. On the one hand there are many in 
whose experience, in dying, there is much that would 
justify one in supposing that a divine inspiration was 
kindled in them in their last moments; and on the 
other hand there are many who go out of life quietly, 
without any song or note sent back from the other 
side, but of whose holiness we have had the most un- 
questionable evidence. 

It is not best, therefore, to distress yourself at the 
death of friends of whom you have had reason to hope, 
though there may be no signs of triumph when they 
depart; and itis not best to place too much importance 
upon dying testimony. It is not half so important how 
&@ man dies as how he lives. 

QUESTION: Will you explain this passage: * By the terrors 
of the Lord we persuade men’”’? 

Mr. BrerecHeERr: If I could not persuade a man in any 
other way, I would wrap him in terrors; but we are 
not to construe the casual expression as a generic 
statement. We are not to understand Paul, or any of 
the apostles speaking in that Way, as if they were giv- 
ing you their uniform method and practice or proced- 
ure. ‘I besecch you by the gentleness of Christ,’”’ he 
says. He speaks by the love of Christ, and by the suf- 
fering of Christ. He wins men by every possible 
method. I hold that preaching is a good deal like 
organ-playing. Every once in a while, in the midst of 
John Zundel’s magnificent playing, the instrument 
seems to be taken with croup colic, and it groans, and 
wails, and twists the sounds every way, and you 
would think a man was dying in that organ. Itissaid 
that it is necessary for the music, that it is a sort of 
alterative, and I suppose it is so. There should be 
terror, fear, where a man will not take on anything 
without terror or fear; and I should apply it under 
such circumstances. I do not believe in corporal 
punishment, especially on adults; but if I were brought 
suddenly to a ‘man who had swallowed an ounce of 
laudanum, I think I would thresh him and walk him 
till I had brought him out from uuder the narcotic in- 
fluence and back to life again. That is the way I 
would deal with a man that had taken opiate poison; 
but I would not like to have it understood that such 
was my treatment of my friends in every circumstance 
of life. 

Question: The Scripture says that a good man should be 
satisfied with himself: how is it that a man who honestly de- 
sires to be good is never satisfied with himself? 

Mr. Brrcuer: It depends upon how much he de- 
sires to be good, and upon how much he strives after 
goodness. « 

‘ ReMABE: Those who most desire and étrive to be good are 
not 60 well satisfied with themselves asother people are. 
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| Mr, BrecHER: When a door binds, you cannot tell 
whether it binds at the bottom, at the top, or at the 
hinges, until you examine it. I should have to look at 
the persons, and see what the structure of their mind 
was, and what their education had been, and what 
moral influences had been bearing upon their con- 
science and will and disposition, before I could pre- 
soribe for them. Ifa person comes to a physician for 
treatment, the physician looks into the case, of course, 
before prescribing for him. Fevers are dealt with as 
fevers. There is a special mode of operation and a 
special prescription for every kind of case. 

REMARK: I am the patient; you can look at the case. I was 
brought up in the strictest fear of God; and I think I never 
had fear any too strong. I believe I should have gone worse 
than I have if it had not been for that fear. I think I have 
natural benevolence; but I never came to a point where I felt 
satisfied with myself—never. 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, I hope you never will. As for 
me, I was a buoyant boy, full of animal spirit, tough, 
never vicious, never mischievous—in any way that I 
could help! but my father had thirteen children; 
eleven of them grew to man’s estate, and he was very 
busy, so that he could not afford time for moral sua- 
sion, and found it a good deal easier to slap our ears 
and go on than to stop and reason with us; and asI 
take account of stock I see that I was governed by 
fear. 

. QUESTION: Do not you think you were better for it? 

Mr. BEEcHER: No. What I needed was some one to 
put his arms about me whenI had done wrong, and 
say, “‘My dear boy, don’t you see that it would have 
been better if you had done so and so;” but I never 
had that. My father never asked me to doa thing and 
made me feel that it would grieve him if I didnot. He 
used to come at it wrong end foremost: he whipped 
me first, and then told me how bad he felt; and I felt 
awfully. If he had told me how bad he felt first, and 
then whipped me, I should have been a better boy. 

There was Aunt Chandler. She was made on 
the pattern of a cushion; and care and trouble 
to her were like pins in a bran pin-cushion. She 
was round in body, round in head, and round inside, 
too. She was well developed all around; she was a 
kind of mediator. My dear mother (my second mother) 
who is with God, doubtless, was a disciple of Dr. Pay- 
son. She had constitutionally a good deal of con- 
science, self-esteem &nd pride; and she was very severe 
with us all—though not half as severe with us as with 
herself. She was not demonstrative at all. She was 
afraid she should be unfaithful in hertrust. I have no 
doubt that she lost many nights’ sleep on my account. 
She cried a good deal and prayed a good deal over me; 
but I never felt once in all my life a disposition to go 
and lay my head on her knee orin her bosom. I never 
knew what it was to lay my head on a mother’s 
bosom, or to look up with the confidence of a child to 
a mother, except as 1 think of my own mother, Rox- 
ana Foote, who is in heaven, and who has always been 
honored by me. But Aunt Chandler took the place of 
a mother to me; and when I came into disgrace, as I 
used to do about once a month; when I got whipped, 
or was in deep trouble, she called me to her, and said, 
“Now, Henry, I do wish you wouldn’t get whipped.” 
‘Well, I don’t want to,” Isaid. ‘‘Now,’’ said she, 
*“* you won’t do that any more [referring to something 
wrong that I was bent on doing), will you?” “No, I 
won't,” I said; and you couldn’t have made me do it. 
I had promised Aunt Chandler that I wouldn’t, and I 
wouldn’t. I used to give an accidental kick to the 
pear-tree, and so get pears when father wanted them; 
but I never did it after I had promised Aunt Chandler 
that I wouldn’t; and I am satisfied that I needed noth- 
ing but a little attention. A little love was what I 
wanted; and my parents could have carried me to 
Canaan with sympathetic influences; but as it was, 
there were too many of us; there was too much to do; 
and we all got along the best way we could. They 
only had time to give us a little physical suasion. 

And as I was brought up under the influence of fear 
of my parents, so I was also brought up under the in- 
fluence of fear of God. I do not believe that there is 
any creature in India that goes before monstrous- 
moutbed idols with more quaking than I felt when I 
thought of Jehovah. I used to read those hymns of 
Watts, where he threw blood on the blazing throne, 
and quenched indignation, and brought forth love 
and mercy; and if I have not been through purgatory 
under the experience bred by the view presented 
in those hymns, nobody has! That which I hungered 
for and needed from the beginning was not terror. I 
‘was terrified enough. I had too much fear. And I 
remember perfectly—all eternity will not burn it out 
—when a change came over my feelings. I was walk- 
ing near Lane Seminary (where I studied theology 
without a hope), and was working over a lesson that I 
was to hear recited; and the idea dawned on me, not 
that there had been a covenant formed between God 
and. his Son, but that Christ revealed the nature of 
God, whose very soul was curative, and who brought 
himself and his living holiness to me, because I needed 
80 much, and not because I was so deserving; and that 
instant the clouds rose, and the whole heaven was 
radiant, and I exclaimed; “I have found God;” and 
it was the first time I had found him. Good his 
mame was; and I went like one crazed up and 
Gown through the fields, half crying, half laugh- 
ing, singing and praying and shouting like a good 
Methodist. This ‘continued, and it has been my per- 
*onal experience; and in the suffering that I have 





gone through, in the anguish that I have seen in other 
people, and in my labor to rescue them, it has been my 
support. The key-note of my life and ministry has 
been, that, while men are low down, and can be 
reached by nothing but the gad or spur, I would use 
this, and stimulate them by it rather than that they 
should be lost, but that as soon as I could awaken 
men’s reason and conscience by any other means—by 
hope, or love, or the representation of Christ’s tender- 
hess and gentleness—I would use that. If such mo- 
tives as love, honor, fidelity, truth and rectitude were 
more abundantly applied to men, the fruit would be 
more ample, to the glory of Ged, and to the welfare 
of the human race, 

QUESTION: Taking the world as it is, with all the evil, and 
wickedness which there is in it, would it not be better if men 
were taught in their childhood the whole moral law in its de- 
tails, and if then the love of Christ were put over against it? 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, no. I do not know why you 
need to teach as you put up plates, one on top of an- 
other. Why do you want to teach the law first, satu- 
rating men in it? That is the way they color cloth: 
they put one color over another. 

REMARK: Well, they get the color better for it, don’t they ? 

Mr. BEECHER: Yes; with cloth that would be the 
way; but with living beings I do not know as it is the 
way. Is that the way the mother teaches in the fam- 
ily? Fear is the shadow that is cast by duty on higher 
things. 

QUESTION: Can a man be taught to love duty better than 
any other thing on-earth ? 

Mr. BEECHER: I think that love and duty under 
given circumstances will go togetber; but I think it is 
the tendency of the love-principle to draw into itself 
aspiration, hope, duty, etc., so that they all become 
forms of love. The mother with her babes never 
thinks of her duty to her babes. 

REMARK : She loves her duty. 

Mr. BrEoHEeR: She loves her babes, and all her 
duties turn to love. 

QUESTION: Would it not be well to cultivate duty in the 
first place ? 

Mr. BEECHER: I think love should be cultivated in 
the first place. 

QUESTION: When you received the first chastisement in 
your childhood, did you go to bed angry? and aftera night’s 
rest did you have the same affection for — parents as 
before you were punished ? 

Mr. BEECHER: When my father punished me, and I 
knew that I ought to be punished, I liked him better, 
and used to feel better; but, on the other hand, some- 
times when I got a cuff on my ear, ora rap op my 
head with a thimble (an abominable practice!), I did 
notswear, but I thoughtswear. I think itis one of the 
wickedest of things tostrikea child on the head. Where 
I have been punished without seeing the reason of it; 
where I have been punished, as I have thought, in 
over measure, untimely, or without any proper sym- 
pathy, it did me no good. In the Boston Latin School 
I was looked up to as one of the brave boys that showed 
their heroism when punished ; and when I got in trou- 
ble, and the teacher said, “* Hold out your hand,” and 
took a rattan, and gave me ten, fifteen, twenty or 
thirty blows on one hand, and then an equal number 
on the other, till the flesh swelled up like pulp, it was 
my pride to stand and take it without flinching, and 
look around at the boys who sat admiring my pluck. 
Did that do me good? No, i set me against the 
teacher; and didn’t I snap spit-balls at him when he 
wasn’t looking? A kind of resistance was organized in 
the school which showed itself in this way: We said 
to ourselves, ‘‘ You are the master, and your business 
is to govern: we are the boys, and if we can outwit 
you, we are smarter than you are.’’ The objeet and 
end of punishment should be to produce willing sub- 


mission to law or to authority, and*any punishment |: 


that does not accomplish, or tend to accomplish that, 
is wrong in its root. 
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Mr. Haley has done Bible-readers excellent ser- 
vice by the publication of this volume. Honest 
doubters have constantly in mind apparent contradic- 
tions of Scripture by itself, and determined infidels 
have handbooks of apparently contradictory texts, 
under such names as “The Bible Against Itself” and 
“Five Hundred Contradictions.’’ Bible-readers, on 
the other hand generally, have in mind only such dif- 
fering passages as have suggested themselves, or have 
been brought to their attention from the pulpit. Mr. 
Haley’s book manfully calls attention to a great num- 
ber of the so-called contradictions, and fairly explains 
many of them away. With great modesty and good 
sense, he prefers to offer the opinions of writers whose 
names and attainments are better known than are his 
own, but upon passages of which he knows of no 
treatment by others he does not hesitate to descant 
himself. 

The body of his work is. prefaced by chapters upon 
the origin of the diserepancies, their design, and their 
results. Believing fully that every. portion. of. me 
Bible. was given by inspiration, the author. 
possibility of uninspired language being atthe bottom 





of the difficulty, but attributes it to differences of 
date, authorship, standpoint, object, methods of ar- 
rangement and computation, peculiarities of oriental 
idiom, diverse meanings of the same word, and errors 
occuring in some of the many manuscripts through 
which the word passed before finding final and ac- 
eepted resting-place. Hypercriticisms, also, come in 
for a just rebuke as being the fruitful cause of appar- 
ent discrepancies, but the author will find many peo- 
ple as orthodox as himself who will consider his judg- 
ment of the motives of Strauss, Colenso and Parker 
considerably more severe than just. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Design of the Discrepancies” 
seems to us rather weak. That their consideration 
stimulates intellectual effort, that they indicate there 
was no collision between the sacred writers, that they 
do occasionally put moral character to its test, and 
that they lead some people to look beyond the letter 
to the spirit, is true, but affords no proof that they 
were caused to exist for these purposes. The author’s 
claim that they were intended to illustrate the analo- 
gy between the Bible and nature has no more support 
than the others; Mr. Haley’s illustration of the differ- 
ence between the forces of nature which work together 
for a common object is in itself beautiful, but fails to 
show that the Bible with its differences affords a par- 
allel case; if it did, we should then be compelled to 
believe that certain portions of the Bible were ap- 
pointed to change and destroy the nature of. each 
other—a belief which would be necessarily fatal to 
that in inspiration itself. The chapter entitled “Results 
of the Discrepancies” is also weak, because of an at- 
tempt to prove too much. The principal propesitions, 
viz., that the discrepancies neither unsettle the text nor 
materially impair its integrity, and that its moral in- 
fluence ané ‘efficacy are not essentially impaired, are 
stronger in themselves, unsupported, than when up- 
held by some of the inappropriate evidence which 
Mr. Haley adduces. 

The alleged discrepancies themselves are classified 
under the separate heads of doctrise, ethics and his- 
tory, and are grouped according to subjects. The 
conflicting texts are arranged in parallel columns, and 
the explanations foliow the texts. The especial value 
of the explanations consists in the collations of opin- 
ions of noted commentators, of which we have spoken 
above. The author’s own opinion gains force from the 
company in which it is found, and he has labored 60 
industriously to present all views of any given ques- 
tion that even if judged only as a compilatior bis 
book would be exceedingly valuable. 

The author’s principal fault is the result of his ap- 
parent determination to offer on each discrepancy a 
solution of some sort; to do this he 1s compelled to 
suggest some which weaken his cause more severely 
than silence or an admission of inability would have 
done. The Bible will never be seriously put upon its 
trial on account of its few apparent contradictions 
which remain unexplained, and it isin far more dan- 
ger of being weakened in influence by the injudicious 
anxiety of its friends than by any of the weapons of 
its foes, 

The book contains much that is helpful and useful. 
Its underlying assumption, that all contradictions and 
discrepancies in the Scriptures must be seeming and 
not real, seems to us to put an unnecessary burden on 
the faith of men. Matthew says that on acertain occa- 
sion Jesus healed two blind men; Mark and Luke 
speak of but one. If we say that one or two of the 
evangelists probably mistook as to the number, no 
very dreadful consequence seems to follow. But if 
we assume that the two statements must be reconciled, 
we plunge into a sea of profitless guess-work. And if, 
in the numberless similar cases, we bind ourselves to 
prove, or at least to believe, that there is no real dis- 
crepancy, we run into hair-splitting and uncandid 
habits of mind, and peril the essentials of Christianity 
while stickling for non-essentials. 


BOOKS OF CHURCH SERVICE. 


Among other reactions against the service 
exclusively ministerial. which the English Puritans 
gave us instead of the order of the Church of En- 
gland, the occasional publication of books of service 
partially responsive is noticeable. That the feeling 
which prompts the preparation and use of such books 
is not, however, a love for the exact language of the 
English Church is evinced by the publication and use 
of new services by Episcopalians themselves. We 
have before us three new volumes of services, one of 
them edited by a Presbyterian and two by clergymen 
of the Church of England. Public Worshtp, by Rev. 
Daniel March, D.D., and published by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., is, to use its author’s language, “‘ prepared for use 
in college chapels, in schools, in public institutions, in 
reformatory houses, at seaside and other resorts, in 
places where there is no settled ministry, and, in short, 
wherever Christians desire to worship—no clergyman 
being present—and where a responsive service is de- 
sired, but where there is an unwillingness to use the 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church. It is not intended 
to be a complete church manual, therefore no forms 
for funerals or marriages or for the administration of 
the sacraments have been supplicd.”” The omission of 
a funeral service will be considered by many to have 
been a mistake; for no time more than at a funeral 
at which a clergyman cannot be present is some form 
of religious service desired. The services in this book 
oan be used, wholly or in part, in connection with the 
Tegular service of any churob, if the pastor desires his 
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congregation to participate more fully in : the religious 
exercises, or if he wishes to add to his own prayers or 
substitute others for them. The author has arranged 
morning and evening services for five different days, 
thus using different language for each Sunday in the 
month. The Psalter is arranged, according to the plan 
of that in the English Prayer-book, in morning and 
evening selections for each day in the month. Dr. 
March’s selections and prayers are all very good; his 
service for the fifth Sunday is taken bodily from the 
Episcopal Prayer-book, and includes the Litany, omit- 
ting, however, the form of absolution. 


The Church Porch is the fanciful title of a ser- 
vice-book and hymnal for Sunday-schools, edited by 
Rev. Dr. Huntington. It contains twelve services, 
five being for the several Sundays of the month, and 
the remainder for special days, such as Christmas, 
Trinity Sunday, ete. There is also a closing service, 
and some special prayers. The services are simple, 
short and appropriate. They commence with a few 
sentences, uttered responsively, after which is sung an 
anthem; this is followed by a responsive reading of 
the Psalter, at the end of which the ascription, “Glory 
be to the Father,” etc., is sung. A passage of Scrip- 
ture is then read, at discretion, a hymn is sung, and & 
prayer and a blessing are read, after which the usual 
school exercises proceed. The Hymnal incorporated 
with the book is a model of good taste in sacred music 
for children. We find in it none of those strange airs 
which frequently offend our ears in Sunday-school 
rooms, and which are tolerated because of a supposed 
need of change. The Church Porch is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Hurd & Houghton publish The Daily Service, a 
book of offices for daily use through all the seasons of 
the Christian year. It is edited by R. G. Hutton. The 
compiler has endeavored to meet a need, which he be- 
lieves is felt in the American branch of the Episcopal 
Church, for methods of fuller expression and for 
forms adapted to her peculiar wants. The book is 
especially rich in old collects and prayers. It contains 
neither the Litany nor any of the sacramental offices. 
The author has provided Scripture lessons for two 
years, instead of the yearly service of the Church as 
heretofore arranged. A series of daily prayers are 
given, and many special prayers also. The author ex- 
presses a hope that his book may come into use so far 
as possible until legal action may be taken upon it, 
from which we infer that a movement is on foot for 
the material alteration of the present form of the 
Prayer-book. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Thirty Years’ War, by Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, is the third volume of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co’s series entitled ‘‘Epochs of History,” and of- 
fers as good a treatment of its subject as we are ever 
likely to get in a book of moderate size. As the author 
‘has but 226 small pages he is of necessity closely con- 
fined to the recital of details of the diplomatic and 
religious disagreements of the leaders of the conflict- 
ing parties. He has not even proper space in which to 
give such portraitures of the leading actors as are 
necessary to a proper comprehension of the successes 
and failures which were brought about in the great 
war. Occasionally, however, by a single sentence he 
enables us to understand perfectly the animus of a 
great leader: he does so very netably when of Charles 
V. he says, ‘‘ His mother’s Spanish blood beat in his 
veins, and he had the instinctive aversion of a Span- 
jiard to anything which savored of opposition to the 
doctrines of the church.” The author, Protestant 
though he is, does not hold the Catholic Church solely 
responsible for the war; the dissensions among the 
Protestants, and the weakness resulting therefrom, are 
distinctly set forth. The holders of the new faith held 
also to that pernicious feature of the old faith which 
invested religious utterances and edicts with author- 
ity; the effect upon each other of many antagonistic 
local religious cliques may easily be imagined. In 
treating the character of the Emperor Ferdinand Mr. 
Gardiner gives us a wise rule whereby we may under- 
stand the fate of certain rulers, excellent in them- 
selves, who have failed to rule successfully. He says: 

“The ruler who knows nothing beyond the duty of putting 

the law in execution, while he shuts his eyes to real require- 
ments of those for whom the law ought to have been made, 
must in the end have recourse to the sword to maintain him 
and his legality from destruction.” 
Mr. Gardiner admits that for the most part he speaks 
at second-hand, although he has consulted many orig- 
inal documents. He will not, however, lack readers 
on this account, for it is highly improbable that any 
one who makes careful research into the State papers 
of Western Europe of the seventeenth century will 
content himself with the publication of a small vol- 
ume. After the publication of Mr. Motley’s promised 
work we may expect smaller histories based upon his, 
and profiting by his laborious and faithful research, 
but until then hasty readers must rest content with 
sccond-hand information. 


After the Ball, by Nora Perry, is a collection of 
short poems of a sort which no one but Nora Perry 
writes, They are not profound, or mystical, or devo- 
tional, or passionate. Yet they are all pleasant read- 
ing, and reading, too, of a kind which successfully 


coaxes to be read over again. Their success is partly 


due to the simplicity of their subjects, and partly to 
their treatment, Miss Perry writes very able Pree’ 





d 


stories, but when she puts a story into verse its plot is 
as simple as can be imagined, and her subjects other 
than stories have even less of magnitude about them, 
and keep their proportions successfully out of sight, 
excepting when diligently sought. Her treatment, 
however, is as evenly bestowed as the dews of heaven. 
This is hardly to Miss Perry’s credit, for such uniform- 
ity of quality would seem to indicate that the author 
can’t help it. Many of her poems have for their 
themes fancies so airy and fleeting that it would seem 
impossible to express them in words, but Miss Perry 
imprisons them in some manner, and when they are 
allowed to go they are in condition to be seen and en- 
joyed by other people. Others of her verses are dreams, 
vagaries, reveries, told as well as thought, and told so 
charmingly that one is apt to read them at least once 
for their beauty, and again to know what they are 
about. It isin the drawing of portraits and pictures, 
however, that her skill is best displayed. Hersubjects 
are all beautiful, and she delights in making their 
beauty apparent. Her pen-portraits of women should 
gain adorers for her everywhere among her own sex, 
for no man’s per could bestow such dainty, delicate, 
generous, rapturous touches as Miss Perry succeeds in 
bestowing. Her treatment of still life is equally happy ; 
there is pure, joyous yet delicate sensuousness in all of 
it. Read, fer instance, her description of an autumn 
bouquet: 
Brilliant asters, purple and gold, 
Milk-white lilies, parded and pale, 
With their great white petals rolled, 
Fold on fold like a nun’s white veil. 


Sprays of geranium, leaf and flower, 
Rose-geranium in its bloom ; 

No streng white lily can overpower 
The rose-geranium’s faint perfume. 

In the center a flash of flame, 
Slender, blood-red starry slips, 

With their tender, tropical name 
Only madé for tropical lips. 


Then a girdle of brown and gold 
Maple-leaves in their splendid death ; 

Starred and spotted with golden mould, 
And odorous of their dying breath. 


in the same poem, which is too long for us to quote in 
full, Miss Perry exhibits more indication of positive 
poetic genius than in any other of the contents of the 
present volume. As a word-painter Miss Perry is so 
successful that we should be content with the measure 
of her genius as it is, Pictures we need as well as 
studies: practically, we need them more, or more of 
them, for they do not exist in sufficient quantity, while 
the most of those we have are far from being as 
beautiful and pure as those Miss Perry gives us. 
After the Ball is published by Osgood & Co. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching, Third Series, is the 
title of the authorized edition of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s lectures delivered, this year, before the 
theological students of Yale College. The lectures 
were twelve in number, and were entitled respect- 
ively, The Preacher’s Book; How to: Use the Bible; 
The True Method of Presenting God; Conceptions of 
the Divinity; Practical Use of the Divine Ideal; The 
Manifestation of God Through Christ; Views of the 
Divine Life in Human Conditions; Sins and Sinful- 
ness; The Sense of Personal Sin; The Growth of 
Christian Life; Christian Manhood, and Life and Im- 
mortality. Perhaps Mr. Beecher’s ridiculous human- 
itarian notions are the cause, but the fact is that these 
discourses are as unlike the popular conception of 
theological lectures as live, active, useful young men 
are unlike the traditional theological student. All 
that Mr. Beecher said to those embryo divines at New 
Haven might have been listened to by a simple lay- 
man, or even an average sinner, with pleasure and 
profit. In fact, what he says is so readable and inter- 
esting to the people at large that we should suspect it 
of weakness, if not of deadly error, were we not re- 
assured by solid President Porter, and those theologi- 
cal pillars of the faith, Professors Bacon, Day, Dwight, 
Fisher, Harris and Hoppin, the same forming the 
faculty of the Seminary, who say: 

“ Seldom, indeed, is the opportunity offered of listening to 
discourses on topics connected with the Christian ministry 
which are at once so earnest, inspiring and instructive. To 
the students for whom they were especially designed they 
must prove eminently quickening and permanently useful.” 
This, with the expression, by the same gentlemen, of 
their *“‘high appreciation of their value,’’ gives us a 
reasonable sensation of the safety of Mr. Beecher’s 
counsels. J. B. Ford & Co. are Mr. Beecher'’s publish- 
ers. 


Again M. Jules Verne’s name appears on the 
title-page of a book. This time is it The Mysterious 
Island, republished from Scribner’s Magazine. The 
book contains the story of a party of Uniom men who 
wished to escape from Richmond, just before its fall. 
These men found a fully inflated balloon, which had 
been prepared for use by a Southerner who wanted to 
get beyond the Union line of circumvallation, but who 
was waiting until a terrible storm should cease. They 
appropriated the balioon, started in the storm, were 
out of sight of the ground for five days, and finally 
landed on an island in the Pacific Ocean. Having 7 
these delightfully probable incidents prepared his 
readers to believe almost anything, M. Verne tells in 
tinh ohn tahbinehls bie ib Seyi totibd oF the vaety vt 


‘cadtaWays. ‘Fhe individuals are six in number, con- 


sisting of a smart pallor with s pet boy of fifteen, a! 





newspaper reporter, an engineer, a contraband (these 
were war times) and a dog. The ancient incident of 
the single match is worked up quite ably, and there 
are numerous other wonders mathematical, mechan- 
ical, zoological, ornithological, etc., of which we are 
told in a very entertaining manner, and with that air 
of truthfulness which is peculiarly M. Verne’s own, 
unless Mr. Mark Twain’s claim to the same be admit- 
ted. Really, in the name of spirited boys everywhere 
we must protest against M. Verne putting se much 
useful knowledge into his books. He and his collabo- 
rators in the desert island business may indulge in 
pious reflections, a la Robinson Crusoe, as much as 
they choose, but if they don’t cease to give informa- 
tion there will be no possible reason left why boys 
should long to be shipwrecked on desert islands. 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. can hardly be for- 
given for printing the illustrations without “ working 
up,” even for the sake of making the book a low- 
priced one. Some of the engravings, which in the 
magazine illustrated the text, are here utterly charac- ° 
terless. 


Among the Trees, one of William Cullen Bryant's 
exquisite poems, illustrated from designs by Jervis 
McEntee, is from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The engravings, several of which are exquisite, illus- 
trate some fine designs, but the engraving is of very 
unequal merit, and it would seem as if the pressman 
might have done his work more creditably. It is 
greatly to be regretted that in books of which the 
illustrations constitute the principal feature, the text 
should intrude upon the space devoted to the engrav- 
ings. Were the text either at the head or foot of the 
page, or—as is the fashion in some continental books— 
printed on very heavy tissues overlying the engrav- 
ings, the artistic features of the book need not be 
marred; but by the system pursued in Among the 
Trees, art is subordinated to the mechanical require- 
ments of the text. The extra cost of either of the im- 
proved methods we have suggested would be gladly 
borne by the persons who purchase books of this class: 
prices of all such work are paid under the supposition 
that the execution is beyond exception, and publishers 
will find the readiest sale for those books into whose 
making goes the largest, finest paper, the most artistic 
illustrations, elegant binding, tasteful typography and 
careful presswork. The binding pf this little book of 
Mr. Bryant's is exceptionally tasteful and handsome. 


Under the rather far-fetched title of Trespassers, 
the Rey. J. G. Wood has made quite a handsome and 
interesting book about animals, fishes, reptiles, etc., 
who are able to live in‘ an element other than their 


‘own. Mr. Wood explains how the “ trespassers’ are 


able to exist out of their own domain; but the greater 
part of his story is of the animals themselves—their 
appearance, size, habits, etc., and, as usual with this 
author, he relates a great many interesting anecdotes 
about his subjects. Mr. Wood has prepared so many 
volumes on animal life, he is so thoroughly devoted to 
his subject, and has so mastered a pleasing style of 
writing, that his new book cannot fail to give sat- 
isfaction: its illustrations, which are numerous and 
very well executed, should of themselves make many 
purchasers. We confidentially suggest to parents 
troubled with sons who are very fond of shooting 
that they try the effect of presenting this book to the 
young sportsmen, for we notice that an interest in the 
details of natural history is one of the best antidotes 
to destructiveness. Published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 


CORRECTION. 


By one of those accidents from whose effects not 
even all-wise literary editors are exempt, we, in our 
paper of Nov. 4th, named Mr. Carleton as the pub- 
lisher of Mr. Roe’s last and best novel, The Opening of 
a Chestnut Burr, whereas the book was published by 
Messrs. Dodd & Mead. 
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Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THE GORHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
{established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





* CHOICE STYLES IN VELVET CARPETS. 
—We claim (and our patrons confirm the 
fact) to have a more extended variety of 
tastefully designed Velvet Carpets than 
any house in the trade. We solicit an 
examination from all in pursuit of car- 
pets. FostER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





THE STYLES of Body Brussels this 
season are very attractive. Our large 
sales give evidence of their popularity. 

FostER BROTHERS, 
Carpets and Upholstery, 
309 Fulton St. 





LAMBREQUINS MADE TO ORDER.— 
Lace Curtains in new designs. Our sales 
in this department are also rapidly in- 
creasing. FostER BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


What are English Channel Shoes? 


*" Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the 
sole. Americans cut this channel from the 
edge of the sole and the thin lip turns up in 
wearing. The English channel, which never 
turns up, is cut from the surface, leaving a 
dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut in 
thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article, 


Ladies, Just Think of It, 


A Table that you can make ony, height, and 
fold up to pack away; t, strong, hand- 
some and cheap; in ARs for cutting, bast- 
ing, Reva sickness, children, games, etc. 

y Adjustable Table accom lishes all 
this. net to Lambie, Sargent & Co., 793 road. 
way, N. Y., fora Circular, and learn the f 
particulars. 





Dyeine and Cleaning. 
Take F Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
yeing and Printing eager | 
Staten Island. Offices, 98 Duane street, 7 
yy 610 Sixth avenue, New York; 166 
68 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40N. 
ebth &t., P Philadelphia. Established 55 years. 


Just What I Want. 


A aes machine that T myself can use for 
all m mily work; and it is well attested 
that t the mn Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established in 1858; has the most thorough 
course of study of any Business College in any 
coun For catalogue call on or address 
8. 8S. Packard & Co. 


"Tis true what general rumor saith 

That Sozodont’s the thing for breath, 
And hates foul saath as life hates death. 
"Tis ont for which we pant, 

*Tis more, more Sozodont we want, 

Live without Sozodont we can’t. 


Axgout 25,000 spoels of the Eureka Ma- 
chine twist are man devery day. Still 
the supply is Snotomeaio, and the manufac- 
turers are obliged to increase their facilities, 


THE best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
where. s Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
where. 














A test of true weight is the Jones 
Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. Free » Price Uist. 





DIAMONDS. 


The discovery of diamonds in South Africa, 
and the consequent throwing on the market 
of quantities of stones, mostly of inferior 
qualities, has so depressed prices that they 
are now lower than at any time since 1848. 

First quality white stones, such as are known 
as “‘ First Water,” and the best of the second 
quality, are now in price far below their real 
value. At these low prices we have added 
largely to our stock of these grades, and now 
offer the largest stock of selected stones in 
this country. 

Purchasers wishing to select from unset 
stones will find every size and weight in gen- 
eral use, and will receive our best assistance 
and advice in making selections. 

Fine old India stones alone have been but 


little affected. They are rarely met with, and 
only in the hands of connoisseurs, be they 


dealers or not, who, knowing their rarity, are 
not willing to part with them at less than full 
value. 

During extensive dealings for many years, 
we have collected, and always add to our col- 
lection of this class of stones when opportu- 
nity offers, so that we are generally prepared 
to furnish specimen stones. 

The market is full of the lower grades of 
African stones, and many are tempted to pur- 
chase them on account of their seeming low 
1} prices; but we advise our customers to ayoid 
them, as it is difficult to name a price at which 
they would_be cheap. 


TIFFANY & CO.,, 
Diamond Merchants, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINH CHINA AND GLASS, 


are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 


an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 


Fine Vienna Goods, etc., ete. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
‘OVINGTON BROTHERS & PREY 
1223 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


EK. D. BURT & CO., 


Boots anp SuHoes. 
287 FULTON STREEZ, BROOKLYN. 








FpEFARTMENT ©! OF THE A 2 aa 
ERAL LAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October a, 1874, 

SALE OF VALUABLE LANDS IN KANSAS. 
What are known as the “ Kansas Indian Trust 

Lands,” “ombracing in all 137,808.13 acres, and the 


mene Reserve reid embracing 78,570.34 | price. 
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The remainder of the “Trust Lands” and the| P.O. Box 3,354, 8 Astor tease, New York. 
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Keep on hand the selobral assortment in the 
United States of oe celebrated SHOES made by 
E. C. BURT of New 

we lee out of town. os. Me my ne ome | 

oring m us, sendin @ number an: 
width of Shoe worn. Goods will pe sent to all 
parts of the country free of charge on receipt of 











MUSIC, &c. STEAMERS. 
GOSPEL SON GS. Gutanp LINE.—ESTA BLISHED 184@e, 
NOTICE. 


A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS, 
For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools, 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be foundmany NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that ‘GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- | © 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
THOMAS’S 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but which has been many 
years in peegeration, and of which the author may 
well be proud. 

The collection cannot fail to take the front rank 
in church Lone and be used wherever the best 
music is ap) 

The Tate is admirable for Quartet Choirs. 
Without being on the whole very difficult, it is in 
eS taste, and for bo er choirs, for Tausical 

ilies and musical eties, the book has a 
special adaptation. 


Price in Boards, $2.59. Cloth, $3.00. 








POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 


SOLE EDITION. 


Mazurka Rustique, * a Scherzo Romantique,$1 (0 
Caprice Polka, 00 Chant de Guerre, 1 

Souvenir de Cuba, 1% Marguerite — 75 
El Coco COyO. 2 00 Rayons d’Azu 90 
Celebre Tarantelle, 1 50 Ov. 4 Gearon, "Tha’as, 2 - 
2me Banjo, 1 50 Papillon, Duet, 12 

Souvenir de Lima, i 00 Ave Maria (V ocal), 1 





All books and music sent post-paid, for retail 
price. 


@®LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71t Broadway, N. Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song......... seseveseeee-DY Strauss. 
A Happy ee am henuessenccoconsosocseed Strauss. 
Le Angot Waltz. 













eeee oe ¥ . 
lia Louise, Quickstep............-ee0+ 
Where the Citrons Blossom .... esol 
Who is at my Window........... 
DBMS TARR ec cccccccccccccccccccccccceccecsseshiees Abt. 

Why throw away money on by reat Music 
when you can select from our Catalo of 
wes Any 20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dim Oe Series 
mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 
sellers and can be erdered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. fi TRCHCOCK, Publisher, 
UE, NEW YORK, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, “we OB 
meio om Fine 
alty, Instruction therough. School 

Sept. 16. For Circulars, c.C. 
® principal and Proprietor. 


ane BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


HKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an Inspection py ‘Barone of his SCHOOL 
HiUgaLAN D eee 4 20m 
for ¢ common and clentife, pur pursuits, fea'e S ion guberior 
Superintendent. 
REEN WICH ACADEMY. | 


























East Gree awich, R. I. first-class 
school for both AD repazatory Gopertmens 7 
of the Beston niversity Musical department 
Brenan ie a ion = - ineew tt Boar rd 

r S Dees 1, °7 de 


Ber. P. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 
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MEDIATELY.—100 more 

ng Men a and Women to learn Book-keep- 
prounk Men hn etc., at "Cobb's Actual Business 
Caloge, ta — posta Aity learning. Bitustions 
teed. For full information address M. W. 


For 
Cons, Pres President, Painesville, Ohio. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company’s College. Small 

Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 

C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 








With the view of diminish the chances of 
Collision the Steamers of this ie will take a speo- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward i — 5 a Queenstown to 
New York or Bost meridian of 50 deg. 
at 43 deg. i or nothin ¢ tot the north 4 43 deg. 

On the homeward passage, cro: 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 43 deg. 


THE BRITISH rata: NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 


ewoan Laverpach Hosen Ans Hee Yor, eating 
poo! nm and New 

at Cork bor, twice a week “trom New 

pga = ‘ter Ae t, —, Bos- 


r freight or passage 
C. G. FRAN OKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 
© magnificent Steam "et. tae line, ris- 
ing ‘the * ACAPULCO oaks 4 °s SENTRY 

AUNCEY,” and “Crky OF. PANAMA?" leave 
Pier foot of Canal Lt ty ae 
ever: rn: gon. 

necting at t Panama with ith the Company's Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexi Central 
American States,and for Guayaquil, lao, Val- 


paraiso, etc. 
The Compan + 5 lendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for ohama, Hong Kong and Shang- 


hai, every fortnig 
Hes OF FAgPAGS: 
(Including mates berth and all necessartes for the 


-) 

New York to San meena. $50, 8100, 

San Francisco to Yokohama, ioe or Ge 
San 108 NE Nd 


Francisco to Ho $ 
Children under “42 years, an ears, hulf fare 
uarter ; under 2 





Ove hund: bagrage free 
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‘ The Publishers request us to ask the attention 
of readers to their general setting forth of next 
year’s prospects in regard to new and renew- 
ing subscriptions to the Christian Union. Our 
readers will do the paper and their friends a favor 
by calling their attention to it also, and mention- 
ing the fact that all who subscribe now for the 
ensuing year will receive the paper free up to the 
first of January next, together with an Illustrated 
Supplement containing all the back chapters 
(since last May) of Mrs. Stowe’s charming serial, 
** We and Our Neighbors,” which is quite a little 
volume in itself. 
——_-->+——_—_. 

We congratulate the friends of honest govern- 
ment everywhere upon the adoption by the people 
of the Amendments proposed to the Constitution 
of the State of New York. These Amendments 
were framed by a non-partisan, impartial Commis- 
sion, and, having passed the ordeal of two succes- 
sive Legislatures, will soon be proclaimed as a part 
of the Constitution of the State. They were 
framed to secure economy and prevent legislative 
bribery, and it is hoped that they will prove effi- 
cacious. ; 

The new Administration organ in this city 
spoke foolishly and without warrant when it said, 
a few days after the election, that the President 
would take his revenge for the defeat of his party 
at the polls in going over to the Inflationists. The 
story was absurd enough on its face, but coming 
from a paper which assumes to speak for the Ad- 
ministration, it excited a little temporary uneasi- 
ness in financial circles; but it was speedily 
contradicted upon authority which dispelled all 
doubt. Gen. Grant adheres to his ‘‘ hard money” 
views, and will no doubt urge them again upon 
the attention of Congress in his next message. 





WHAT IS FAITH? 


HERE are a few great words which constantly 
recur in the New Testament. They stand for 
ideas which were fundamental in the religion of 
Jesus. Such are “love,” “faith,” ‘‘repentance,” 
‘the kingdom of God,” “the Spirit,” ‘‘the fruits 
of the Spirit,’ and soon. The Church has kept 
all of these words in current use, but some of them 
have lost the fullness of meaning which they once 
had. Take, for instance, the trinity that Paul so 
exalts—faith, hope, and love. ‘‘ Love” shines out 
clear and full to our thoughts. ‘‘ Hope” is taking 
a higher place in religion than it has had before. 
But “faith "—what is faith? In our time, the 
word does not strike home to the consciousness of 
men. Say Jove, and faces brighten ; say faith, and 
a shade of uncertainty comes overthem. This is 
partly because the word itself has been put to false 
uses, partly because the thing for which the word 
rightly stands is not so common as it ought to be 
and sometimes has been. 

Faith is the sense of unseen things. Especially, 
it is the sense of God. It is the quick and sympa- 
thetic consciousness of a Divine Presence. 

.. A man may live taking note only of the physical 
world that makes itself known through the senses, 
He may live simply by what he sees and handles 
and tastes. That is the very lowest stage of exist- 
ence. Next is the stage in which man enters into 
relations with his fellows, and lives by social inter- 
course and human sympathy. Then there is the 


realm of thought—of reasoning, and imagination, ! 


and abstract ideas. And many gifted and largely 
cultured men get no higher than this. 

But there is something higher. There is a being 
greater than man, who inspires and guides the 
universe, and enfolds the human spirit. Some 
perception of this higher Power forces itself on 
every thoughtful man. As Tyndall has said, 
Who can watch the springing grass, the opening 
flowers, the renewing life of the year, and not be- 
lieve there is some one who knows more about all 
this than we do? Reason, and something deeper 
than reason, point man upward to an intelligence 
which infinitely transcends his own. And as the 
moral sense develops it comes to the recognition 
of a goodness above all human goodness—a moral 
perfection which is not merely dreamed of but 
actually is,—a love which shines through all 
human affections and is purer, holier, mightier, 
than they. Just as man rises from brutish isola- 
tion to social relations with his fellows, so he may 
rise still higher into relations with the unseen and 
perfect one. 

Faith is that state in which man’s recognition of 
this brooding and enfolding Divinity is vivid, sure 
and constant. When we talk about the abstract 
proofs and evidences of a God, we are like men 
who talk about the Alps having never seen them. 
What, to such talk and thoughts, are the sensa- 
tions of him who stands looking upon the glory of 
the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa—that, compared 
to philosophical speculations about God, is the 
sight and sense of God which faith in its highest 
moments affords. 

There are men, and have been men in every age, 
to whom the Infinite Goodness and Truth and 
Love were the surest of all facts. They lived as 
seeing him who is invisible. And they who have 
attained to that have attained to such peace with- 
in themselves, and such power over things with- 
out, as nothing but faith ever gave. They have 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
stopped the mouths of lions, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight.” More than 
that, they have won debased souls back into 
purity ; they have raised men out of moral death 
into life; they have been God’s instruments for 
reformations which have swept over the world 
and regenerated it. 

This is the rare and heroic aspect of faith. But 
faith is not an exceptional thing; it is by faith 
we are saved, all who are saved. And how does 
faith save us? Not by being a substitute for right 
conduct, but by being the supreme help to right 
conduct. 

When a boy leaves his home and goes among 
the coarse temptations of the city, suppose that 
by some means he never lost the sense of his 
mother, and always felt as if she were by his side. 
Would not that sense of companionship be a surer 
safeguard against impurity than all his good reso- 
lutions and efforts without it ? 

A man comes home at night from the cares of 
business to the society of his wife and children ; 
his tired and chafed spirit bathes itself in the 
sense of their gentleness and spotlessness, his 
wife’s clear truth, his children’s innocence of evil. 
If the vivid remembrance of these things could 
abide with him when he goes back amid the hot 
competitions and basenesses of the world, would 
it not do much to keep him upright and generous 
and manly ? 

These are true but imperfect illustrations of 
the way in which faith in God saves men, How 
can he harbor base thoughts who feels above and 
around him the all-pure One? How can he yield 
himself to malice and revenge who feels a divine 
goodness brooding over his heart? How can he 
stand unmoved and idle amid his suffering fellow- 
men who is conscious of an infinite love, yearning 
and striving to bless all? This living faith—this 
faith which works by love—strikes down the foes 
that beset man the worst. It strikes down de- 
spair, for he feels the power of the Almighty work- 
ing for him. It drive’ out the baleful fires of low 
impulse, by kindling an intenser flame of noble 
aspiration. It sets love to help virtue in her hard 
struggle. It reveals man to himself as no longer 
helpless, borne down, the sport of resistless fate, 
but the child of a Heavenly Father, the heir of 
immortality, called to rise into the likeness of 
God, and with all the power of God pledged for 
his help. To know this and feel it, to carry in 
daily life this sense of a Divine Friend, is to have 
victory over all the ills of life. 

Faith is the consciousness of God. The man 
who is without faith is not therefore without God. 
No man can put asunder what God hath joined | 

‘own life. and the Divine Life that. 





It warms hini, it causes the food to grow that 
feeds him, it stimulates the whole physical life of 
the globe without which he could not exist. But, 
what a loss is the blind man’s! What freedom 
and power, what daily gladness, what rapture of 
beauty, does he miss! And so the man whose 
consciousness of God is undeveloped still stands 
encompassed by the Divine providence and benefi- 
cence ; but, missing the recognition and sense of it, 
he loses the highest joy and the true victory of life, 
and is at best but a stunted and imperfect creature. 

The Gospel does not ask of men that they rise 
at once by their own effort into this realm of faith. 
It meets them where they are living without a 
sense of God, and sinfully. Its first word to them 
is, Repent. Turn about, and do your best to for- 
sake sin. That any honest man can do. So striv- 
ing, he may lay hold on the thought of a Divine 
Friend who sympathizes, and is patient, and helps 
him. That thought will grow into certainty, into 
strong and habitual consciousness, as he holds to 
it and lifts himself by it. The just shall live by 
faith—the man that honestly does his best shall 
find God working with him. And his path shall 
grow brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 








THE DISCIPLINE OF DEFEAT. 


URELY the pleasure of being beaten must be 
as great as that of beating ; for every Repub- 
lican we meet is happy over the results of the re- 
cent elections. ‘‘ Who cares?” say they. ‘‘ The 
Democrats either will or will not seek to revive 
and reverse the issues of the war. If they do 
make such an attempt, the People, the moment 
they discover their drift, will drive them again 
from power ; if they do not, then it will be clear 
that those issues are forever settled; the equal 
rights of the negro will no longer be disputed by 
any party, and the laws will protect him, even as 
they protect the white man. This, so far as the 
negro is concerned, is all we want. If Republi- 
can principles, which it has lost so much blood 
and treasure to establish, are to be henceforth ac- 
cepted and carried out in good faith, what differ- 
ence does it make whether the one party or the 
other happens to be in power ?” 

In words such as these does the optimism of a 
large body at least of heretofore zealous Republi- 
cans find expression. And this optimism is not 
born of indifference to the questions which have 
agitated and convulsed the country for the last 
twenty-five years. It is the result of an intelli- 
gent conviction, that the battle for certain well- 
understood PRINCIPLES has been fought and won, 
and that an immense majority of the Ameriean 
People are determined that those Principles shall 
henceforth be honored in the administration of 
the Government. Here and there a blind and ob- 
tuse Bourbon, who has learned nothing from the 
experiences of the past, may exhibit the old pro- 
slavery spirit, but these will be powerless to turn 
backward the greatest Revolution of modern 
times. The young men now coming upon the 
stage of action, Democrats though they may be, 
have breathed a purer air than that which filled 
the lungs of their fathers in the days of Tyler, 
Polk and Buchanan. Slavery no lenger lives to 
offer a premium upon treachery to human rights, 
and politicians of all parties must hereafter wor- 
ship at the shrine of Justice and Equality. Amer- 
ican Liberty henceforth is not a hollow sound, but 
a vital reality, a living force. 

Do those who reason thus take a too hopeful 
view of the situation? Possibly; but we may be 
sure that if the Democratic party, contrary to 
their expectations, should attempt to proscribe 
and oppress the negro, and thus bring our-charac- 
ter as a nation into fresh repreach and danger, 
these men will be the first to discover and the 
swiftest to punish the treachery. Let us not, then, 
be afraid of the hopefulness of the old soldiers of 
the Republican camp. 

But the Democratic party has not yet ascended 
to power, and it will not do so if the Republicans, 
profiting by their recent reverses, will purify their 
party, expel from office corrupt and designing 
men, and thus regain the confidence of the People. 
To do this will be no easy task, but it is by no 
means impossible of accomplishment. It will be 
in the power of Congress, at its approaching ses- 
sion, by wise legislation upon pending questions, 
and by setting itself ‘firmly against all corruption 
and in favor of substantial reforms, to win back 
to the party the men who have rebuked it by de- 
feat. These men do not want to leave the party, 
or to aid the Democrats to come back to power. 
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FIGHTING SHADOWS. 


HE ecclesiastical war over Professor Swing is 
at an end at last—thanks to the Chicago 
Presbytery, which has declined to appeal from the 
Synod to the General Assembly. The Presbytery 
.and the friends of Professor Swing may well be 
content to leave the case as it stands. He was ar- 
raigned for heresy, made a manly defense, and was 
acquitted. Then he said in effect, ‘‘ Brethren, for 
the sake of peace I withdraw from the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” And the brethren replied, ‘Sorry 
to have you go; good-bye!” Did the self-consti- 
tuted champions of Orthodoxy rest content with 
this simple ending of the matter? Not a bit 
of it! They rushed to the Synod, and ar- 
raigned the Presbytery for its lax dealing. 
Quoth Synod, severely: ‘David Swing has 
withdrawn. You have admitted that he is 
gone. Therein you have done very wrong!” 
Then did the Synod solemnly try the recreant 
anew. The recreant wasn’t there. His Presbytery 
‘ declined to participate in the proceeding. The 
most august and judicial Synod named defenders 
of the erring Swing; the defenders said tearfully, 
‘*We believe our client is guilty ; but we will say 
all we can think of in his behalf.” The solemn 
proceedings moved on to their awful consumma- 
tion. Trembling with the weight of responsibility 
upon them, and the consequences hanging upon 
their action, the Synod pronounced their decision, 
“Strike David Swing’s name from the roll of the 
Church !” 
_“ The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
4 Marched up the hill—and then marched down again!” 

But the Synod of Northern Illinois has after all 
improved on the King of France’s exploit. The 
case stands thus: As Mr. Swing is quietly and ef- 
fectually helping men to serve God, some one 
says, ‘‘Brethren, hadn’t we better ask Brother 
Swing to step out of our family?” The brethren 
debate it, and answer, ‘‘By no means.” But Mr. 
Swing says, ‘‘ Don’t let me be a cause of trouble,” 
takes his hat, and walks out, exchanging a cordial 
good-bye with his old associates. ‘Synod! Syn- 
od!’ shouts the complainant. Enter Synod ; hears 
the case; pronounces judgment: ‘‘ You are very 
wrong in bidding Mr. Swing good-bye and saying 
he is gone. He is not gone. He is here. Now, 
we will kick him out.” And Synod solemnly opens 
the door and—kicks, into empty space ! 

We thank the Synod for so effectually making 
heresy-hunting ridiculous. We thank the Presby- 
tery, first for standing by David Swing, and next 
for standing aloof from a fight with shadows. And 
we congratulate Presbyterians, that, though Pro- 
fessor Swing has left them, they have yet a multi- 
tude of clear-headed, courageous, earnest men, 
who will deliver their Church from the bigotries 
and frivolities which a few of more zeal than dis- 
cretion seek to fasten upon Ler. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


1 —We hardly think that Mr. Spurgeon has added 
anything to his reputation as a preacher of the Gospel 
by his vindication of the habit of smoking. We have 
no harsh word to utter against those who happen to 
be addicted to this practice, among whom, no doubt, 
are many devoted Christians; but we would have 
them consider well the influence of their example. It 
is true there is in the Word of God no such command 
as “Thou shalt not smoke”; but that Book tells us 
that our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and should therefore be kept pure; and if it can be 
shown, as we think it can be, that the constant use of 
tobacco is injurious to health, or, in other words, con- 
trary to the law written upon our bodies by the hand 
of God, then we are as much bound to abstain from 
smoking, chewing and snuffing as if either of these 
practices were forbidden in the Ten Commandments. 
Mr. Spurgeon, if he should try to leave off smoking, 
might find himself already in a worse bondage than 
that which he fancies the anti-tobacco champions 
would impose upon him. It is a good thing, doubtless, 
to contend for one’s freedom; but it should be remem- 
bered that no man is free who is a slave to an injuri- 
ous custom or habit. 

—The Christian Observer (Louisville and Rich- 
mond) quotes from Mrs. Stowe’s story, We and Our 
Neighbors, the following sentence: ‘“Mary’s patience 
and self-sacrifice showed that the crucifix and rosary 
and prayer-book in her chamber were something 
more than ornamental appendages—the outward signs 
of a faith that was real;” and then proceeds to com- 
ment upon it, with eyes and hands uplifted in solemn 
deprecation, as if it involved a sanction of all ihe 
superstitions which, in the minds of most Protestants, 
are associated with Catholic forms of devotion. “Su- 
Perstition and infidelity,” quoth the Christian Observer, 
“* walk band in hand, The leaven of the Sadduceean 

and infidelity is the leaven also. of the 


rationalism Massachusetts Legislature 
‘Pharisaical ritualism ‘and superstition.” By.which it | Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester. Mr. May is a cousin 





is insinuated that Mrs. Stowe, being a ‘rationalist’ 
and an “infidel,’’ might naturally be expected to be 
also a victim of “superstition.” All this because she 
recognizes the sincerity and genuine Christian faith of 
a Catholic woman! Is it then an evidence of evan- 
gelical orthodaay to hold every Catholic worshiper in 
abhorrence, as having no real faith in Christ? Is it 
evidence of a reign of superstition in the heart when a 
Protestant Christian recognizes the image of Christ in 
a saintly Catholic woman? We have not so learned 
Christ. 

—Rev. Pharcellus Church, D. D., a Baptist of 
eminence and good standing, has an article in the 
Watchman and Reflector, entitled ‘‘ Denominational 
Overaction,’’ and suggested by the recent action of the 
Long Island Baptist Association, in which he says that 
the greatest danger of the denomination at this mo- 
ment is from “these uneasy Baptist overactionists. 
They threaten to produce among usa division like that 
which was produced among the Presbyterians, by 
kindred spirits, forty years ago.’” And he adds: “The 
action of the Long Island Association in excluding the 
Lee Avenue church is such a high-handed act of disci- 
plinary power as I have not met with in a sixty years 
connection with the denomination.” | 


—The Synod of Virginia is in a ferment over the 
question whether, according to the book of discipline, 
a presbytery has the right, at his own request, to 
divest a minister of his office. The Presbytery of Lex- 
ington having done this in the case of one of its mem- 
bers was overhauled therefor in the Synod, a com- 
mittee of which recommended that the action be 
disapproved. ‘Once a minister, always a minister,’’ 
unless deposed for some offense, is held to be the law 
of the Presbyterian church. A very unwise law we 
should say, it being calculated to keep in the pulpit 
men whose hearts are not in their work, and who yet 
are guilty of no disciplinable offense. Such lawssavor 
of superstition, assuming as they do that the eeremony 
of ordination imparts a grace or imposes an obligation 
of which a man cannot divest himself when he becomes 
convinced that he is not fitted for the ministry and 
ought not to haveenteredit. Better leave the door of 
escape wide open for such men. Presbyteries, when 
they administer the rite of ordination, are not infalli- 
ble, but sometimes lay hands upon men whom God 
hath not called. The way of correcting such a blun- 
der, when discovered, should not be obstructed. 


—The United Presbyterian says: ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Union has declared itself for Universalism.” 
This is correct save in one particular, viz.: IT IS NOT 
TRUE—the Christian Union having done nothing of 
the sort. 

—At the Connecticut Congregational Conference 
which met in Bridgeport last week, a resolution was 
proposed recommending that the churches employ 
such catholic and Scriptural statements of belief as 
will admit to their membership any true Christian. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, as might bave been expected, 
heartily supported the resolution, declaring that Con- 
gregationalists are alone in requiring the assent of lay- 
men toacreed. Other speakers took similar ground, 
and the resolution was carried “by an overwhelming 
majority.” This is another sign of the spirit of Chris- 
tian liberality which is developing with great strength 
in the Congregational body, and is full of promise for 
its future usefulness. 


—At the same Conference, Dr. Burton, of Hart- 
ford, made a strong plea for the spiritual value of a 
book of common prayer, and forms for different cere- 
monies. He thought the Congregational administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was too barren, and ought 
to be enriched by borrowing from the liturgical wealth 
of the old churches. He said: 


“We want the strengthened ritual—many of us. We want 
the ‘Te Deum,’ we want the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ we want 
the Catholic creeds spoken or chanted by all the people, we 
want the incomparable ‘Ter-Sanctus,’ we want the ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ as spoken by Zacharias and chanted by all genera- 
tions. I suppose there are some among us who would discard 
such a hymn as the ‘Te Deum,’ for the very reason that it 
has been sung throughout the Christian world, almost uni- 
versally, for more tian a thousand years. Now, I say with 
all kindness, and with no disposition to dogmatize, that sucha 
spirit of separation as that is essentially barbaric, and no fully- 
developed civilization is possible in a community which re- 
fuses to receive into its bosom, with that due discrimination 
and safe skepticism which is an instinct in the genuine his- 
pe = the culture, time-stained and golden, of the ages 
rs) re) ” 

There may be different opinions as to the value of 
such innovations, but it would take a sharp eye to 
find anything very dangerous in such “ ritualism”’ as 
this. 

—W. 8. Darnley, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa., writes: ‘Some one in- 
quires through the Christian Union for the name of 
the author of the hymn beginning, 

‘A solemn murmur of the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 
As travelers hear the billows roll 

Before they reach the sea.’ 
I would say, in answer, that the author of the hymn is 
the Rev. A. B. Miller, D.D., President of Waynesburg 
College, Pa. The entire hymn may be found in a col- 
lection of hymns made by Dr. Miller, entitled Daily 
Pratse, and published at Waynesburg.” 

—We are glad to see among the names of repre- 
sentatives to the that, of 
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of the late Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, and, like 
him, a life-long Garrisonian Abolitionist. He was for 
years the General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, and, as the representative of a right- 
eous though unpopular cause, he blended discretion 
with fidelity, a gentle courtesy with a firmness that 
was invincible. The old town of Leicester has honored 
herself in sending him to the great and General Court. 


—We always listen with respect to the voice of 
our esteemed friend, Gerrit Smith, on whatever sub- 
ject he may speak; but his letter to the Advance in 
support of the Civil Rights Bill does not seem to us to 
meet the objections made to its passage by thousands 
of people who are in perfect sympathy with its 
objects. His doctrine does not take into account the 
constitutional limitations of the power of the National 
Government. For illustration: If Mr. Smith should 
be murdered anywhere except on the high seas or in 
a United States fort the National Government would 
possess no power to try and punish the murderers. 
His reliance for the defense of his life is upon the State 
Government, and even if that should fail to do its 
duty, no appeal could be made to the courts of the 
nation. Just so as to the right of admission to railway 
cars, hotels, schools, and places of amusement. We 
all concede, nay, affirm, that there ought to be no dis- 
tinction of race or color in respect to these things; but 
we insist that they are matters which, according to 
the whole genius and practice of our system of govern- 
ment, should be left to the States, and that the 
attempt to legislate respecting them on the part of 
Congress is in derogation of well-understocd and wise 
Constitutional limitations. The interference of the 
National Government in such matters, whatever tem- 
porary good it might accomplish, would in the end 
work injury to the whole people by fostering a dan- 
gerous power of centralization. 


—The Springfield Republican, after observing 
that the establishment of soup-houses in cities is now 
generally admitted to be a mistake, expresses the 
opinion that the same objection lies against the prac- 
tice of feeding *‘ tramps,” and that it would be better 
instead of giving them a cold bite and thus encourag- 
ing them in their idleness and imprudence, to set up a 
tread-mill, where their incessant travels could be con- 
verted into horse-power, or some other restraint upon 
their itinerancy. The number of incendiary fires at- 
tributed to these sparks of humanity is alarming. A 
soft hay-mow and a soothing pipe are the delights of 
ths paupers of the road. ' 

—The civil damages liquor law of this State, 
if duly enforced, will be the terror of the dramsellers, 
In Brooklyn, the other day, a father recovered $2,000 
damages from a liquor-dealing firm for the intoxica- 
tion and consequent death of his son. The verdict 
was intended to cover burial expenses and the loss of 
the young man’s services till 21 years of age—also ex- 
emplary damages. If the ruling of Judge McCue is 
sustained by the higher courts, this law will do more 
to restrain liquor-selling than apy prohibitory statute 
that could be devised. 

—The Irish Benevolent Catholic Union of the 
United States, at its recent meeting in Baltimore, re- 
elected as its President Mayor Keily, of Richmond, 
who is known as an advocate of the American Common 
School system, in direct opposition to the dictum of 
Rome, as enforced by the great body of the Catholic 
clergy. The independence of Mayor Keily upon this 
question is a fact of great interest, as an indication 
that in America Catholic laymen are not wholly sub- 
servient to the will of the priesthood, and his re#lection 
as President of the Irish Benevolent Catholic Union, 
in the face of an effort to proscribe him for his support 
of the Common School system, is still more significant. 
The Catholic journals pronounce it “a scandal anda 
shame” that a man holding such opinions and daring 
to disobey the mandate of the Hierarchy should be 
chosen to preside over the deliberations of a Catholic 
benevolent asscciation. The Cleveland Universe ut- 
ters its lamentation in these words: ‘“ Hardly a society 
in the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union raised its voice 
against the un-Catholic opinions of its chief. But the 
National Convention will register its condemnation, 
hoped its friends. The National Convention has come 
and gone, and not a word of protest. The Eastern and 
Southern majority of this Convention met the dele- 
gates of the Great West with a stern refusal to heara 
word regarding the right arm of Satan—schools with- 
out religion. The Eastern and Southern majorities 
redlected Mr. Keily with the scandal of his un-Catholic 
letter attached to hisname, Judge Dwyer, the father 
of the organization, an Irishmay and a Catholic with- 
out the slightest unpatriotic or un-Catholic stain upon 
his reputation, was set aside by the pre-arranged de- 
cision of the majority, and thegrandest Union of Cath- 
olic Irishmen that ever sprang up on American soil 
stands in the eyes of the world committed to the un- 
Catholic utterances of its President.” It is reasonable 
to infer that the Catholic priesthood, in warring 
against our schools, are contending against a very 
considerable body in the Catholic Church. _Irish- 
men whose fathers and mothers came to this coun- 
try from the hovels of their native land know 
what the schools of America have done for them 
and their children. Moreover, they appreciate the 

erence between a good education that costs. them 

and a poor one for which they must pay the 

priests. In short, Catholicism. in America must con- 
sent to be Americamized,, se 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Who was Saint George? When did he live, and why 
was he so eminent that churches were named after him? 
What about St. George and the Dragon? 


F we might be permitted to quote from Dun- 
dreary, we should tell you that who St. George 
was and what he did is “just one of those things that 
no fellah can find out.’’ One class of writers say that 
he was George of Cappadocia, a bishop noted for his 
monstrous sycophancy, rascality and cruelty. Butitis 
@ curious question how George of Cappadocia, who was 
killed by a mob raised by his own oppressive persecu- 
tions, and who was moreover an Arian, could ever have 
come to be revered as a saint. There are other writers 
who maintain that Saint George was a soldier in the 
army of Diocletian, who suffered death for his profes- 
sion of the Christian religion, and this view is probably 
the true one, having the support of a Greek inscrip- 
tion in a very ancient church at Ezra in Syria, which 
styles him “‘Martyr,’’ and fixes his death before A. D. 
346, at which time George of Cappadocia was yetalive. 
Other writers maintain that there never was any such 
person as St.George. The fable about the dragon is that 
the people of Selenein Lybia, as somesay—of Beyrut in 
Syria according to others, were obliged to give up ten 
of their children every day to adragon whose breath 
poisoned all who came near. At last the lot fell upon 
the King’s daughter, Cleodolinda. The people insisted 
that she should not be spared, and after eight days’ 
delay, she went out clothed in her royal robes, @ will- 
ing sacrifice for the people. St. George came along at 
that moment, like a hero in a modern novel, and saved 
her. The denouement was not like that of a modern 
fable, however; it all ended after the fashion of that 
time, in twenty thousand people being baptized in a 
day and in George’s martyrdom after many wonders 
wrought in his defense by angels. He became popular 
in Europe as a military saint during the crusades, 
through the aid he was believed to have given to God- 
frey of Boulogne, and was finally made patron saint 
of “Merrie England” in the reign of Richard the 
Lion-hearted. 


2. I have a gentleman friend who is—judging from 
his works—just as good as mortal can be, but he does 
not believe in prayer, serving God independently of 
God’s help. If he should die would he be shut out from 
the kingdom of heaven? 

Weare not St. Peter and do not stand at the doorand 
hold the key, and we cannot decide who will or who 
will not be admitted to paradise. If we had to decide 
we should want other testimony than that of lady 
friends. If every ‘gentleman friend” were to be judged 
by partial lady friends we should all go in easily. If 
your friend is, indeed, ‘‘just as good as he can be,’’ we 

_ do not see how he can be kept out of heaven since he 
must have the kingdom of heaven within him. But 
though he may be just as good as he can be already, he 
might be a little better, we think, if, to his other vir- 
tues, he were to add devoutness. If he does not need 
to pray for God’s gifts, he might at least pray for the 
sake of communion with God himself. 


3. What is the meaning of the sentence: “‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and all these things will be added 
unto you’? What things? 


The things spoken of in the preceding sentences— 
food, clothing, &. Do not worry yourselves chiefly 
about your living—spend your most earnest thought 
in trying to be better, and trust God for the future of 
your business affairs. Be more concerned for charac- 
ter than for condition. 

4. Will you please answer through the column of In- 
quiring Friends of your paper tf it is right for a mem- 
ber of a Methodist church to teach in a Sabbath-school 
of another denomination ? 

Why not, if he teach Christianity? If the Methodist 
is as good as some we know, he will not do any harm. 


Muvor QUERIEs.—(1) We cannot inform a correspond- 
ent of the exact year of the death of the late Mrs. Long- 
fellow. She was married to Prof. Longfellow in 1843. 
(2) Bric-d-brac is a word that has suddenly come into 
fashion. It is notin the latest edition of Webster, even 
asa foreign quotation. It is a French word, origin- 
ally a slang phrase. It is set down in the French and 
English dictionary of Flemming and Tibbins as alow 
word meaning ‘all sorts of old junk,’ and as never 
used except to describe a dealer as “marchand de 
brio-a-brac.” By one of those curious transformations 
common in the history of words, itis in England and 
America to-day a very genteel, not to say aristocratic, 
word signifying those old odds and ends which are high- 

‘ly valued as antiques and curiosities. (8) The Jubilee 
Singers may be addressed, we suppose, in care of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. We do not know the 
address of the Tennesseeans. Inquire of Rev. George 
Whipple, of American Missionary Association, New 
York. (4) Rev. F. W. Beecher of Philadelphia, writes: 
“T notice an Inquirer asking for Holbein’s Images of 
Death. He doubtless refers to Holbein’s Dance of 
Death. There is a book concerning the series of pict- 
ures by that artist published in Bohn’s Library. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, advertise them- 
selves as keeping these books of Bohn’s, and doubtless 
your inquirer could get the book, price $3.00.” (5) We 
cannot find a book recently published intended to 
assist students to read—that is to pronounce—the He- 
brew. () We cannot: refer a correspondent to any 
history of political parties in America. 





The Sundiy-School. 


Art Hotes, 








One of the most fruitful outgrowths of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in this city is the 
Sunday evening Bible-class conducted by Dr. William 
M. Thomson (M.D.) Those who noticed an extended 
reference to this service in this column some time ago 
will be quite prepared to hear, what otherwise might 
surprise them, that the olass re-opened lately, after the 
summer vacation, with an attendance of six hundred 
and seventy! It was started originally for the benefit 
of young men, and is still carried on for them chiefly, 
but it proved to be such a really excellent exercise 
that the class has grown into a congregation of both 
sexes, young and old. On one acceunt this is to be re- 
gretted, as young men frequently find no desirable 
seats left for them, though specially invited to be 
present. It will bear repeating here that Dr. Thomson 
isason of Rev. Dr. Thomson, the Syrian missionary, 
and that he finds time in the midst of his duties as a 
physician to conduct this Bible service and give his 
hearers the benefit of his personal knowledge of Bible 
lands in explaining the lessons. In addition, and 
doubtless as the result of. much previous thought and 
study, he unfolds the subject in hand with singular 
clearness and ease, so that after listening to him once 
the temptation is strong to go again. Shall we also 
dare to hint a second time that there are a great manv 
other professedly Christian educated and talented 
laymen in business and in the professions, all over the 
country, who by a speciai effort might do as much for 
the young men in their locality as Dr. Thomson seems 
to be doing here? 


School children who study hard all through the 
week of course need as much rest as any one else when 
Sunday comes, which leads a writer in the Christian 
Register to question the policy of requiring too much 
intellectual labor on the Sunday-schvol lessons. The 
distinction is made that on Sunday the instruction 
should be chiefly of a moral and religious character, 
which does not require so much of-attention, reason 
and memory on the part of the pupil as inspiration on 
the part of the teacher. The latter should bring not 
so much of the hard study of Saturday evening or 
Sunday morning to the class, but all the elements of 
character, purity, sweetness, patience and love. Says 
the writer, with much pertinence: ‘“‘We make the 
young theologian, and forget to consider whether it is 
a@ good boy, a good girl, that comes out from our in- 
structions. The question presents itself, Have we 
taught boys and girls to speak the truth and to hate 
lying? Have we helped them to be obedient and sub- 
missive to their parents? and has our influence been 
seen in domestic life by more kindness, gentleness and 
faithfulness than was probably seen in homes a hun- 
dred yearsago? Are our young men more brave, more 
generous, more pure, more unselfish; and our girls, 
have they more of the same high qualities?’ There is 
something worth considering in all this, as the ten- 
dency is to make the Sunday-school an institution of 
learning at the expense of its higher moral mission. 


About library-books again—the mistake is, ina 
multitude of cases, that not half care enough is taken 
in selecting them. The plan of a Pennsylvania school 
rests on the right basis. When they want one hun- 
dred dollars worth of books they ask for two hundred 
dollars worth, and take their pick, sending the rest 
back. If libraries are filled with weak and unsuitable 
volumes for a school, it is somebody’s fault in the first 
place. Stop buying poor books, and authors will stop 
writing them. 


Mr. J. Bennet Tyler, the enthusiastic and prac- 
tical Superintendent of Presbyterian Sunday-schools 
in the United States, knowing the value of teachers’ 
meetings, throws out some live suggestions about keep- 
ing them up: Inthe first place, always have acomfort- 
able room to meetin; and having met, get right to 
work with the lesson or whatever the subject of the 
evening, and be social afterwards. If teachers are ab- 
sent, scolding those who are present will not increase 
the attendance; don’t get into the ruts, for ruts kill 
teachers’ meetings; and, finally, see that ladies have 
escorts, which is quite an important item where a meet- 
ing would never have a “ quorum”’ if only the teach- 
ers of the other sex attended. 


There was a grand discussion on Sunday-school 
matters at one of the meetings of the English Congre- 
gational Union recently held at Huddersfield, the 
tenor of which showed what had previously been indi- 
cated in several ways, that there is a general revival 
of interest in this cause on the other side of the water. 
Speakers, such as Sir Charles Reed, Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen, Mr. Hartley, and others, appear to have 
entered heartily and at length into the subjects con- 
sidered, all of them endorsing the substance of the 
final resolutions passed, which, in general, called for a 
much closer communion between the churches and 
the schools, The importance of the church having a 
voice in the appointment of teachers and superintend- 
ent was stated, as well as the duty of the well educated 
and experienced church members, whose social posi- 
tion gavo them influence in the community, to take 
part.in the work of the schools. Several other impor- 
{it pointe wore alosmed to which we may reer ext 

















Paul de la Roche is little known to Americans 
through original works. Indeed, we can hardly recail 
an instance where an undoubted painting from his 
hand has been shown here in a public gallery. Fora 
few weeks, at least, Mr. Snedecor will have in his 
rooms on Broadway a striking example of this great 
artist’s work. It is a full-length cabinet portrait of the 
First Napoleon, a subject which Paul de la Roche al- 
ways touched with infinite appreciation and a species 
of reverence. Napoleon at St. Helena is perhaps the 
most impressive of all his character-portraits. This, 
witb all his greatest works, is well known through ad- 
mnirable engravings, but the originals far surpass any 
possible reproduction in mere black and white. In the 
present picture the Emperor, clad in his famous gray 
overcoat, sits buried in thought amidst the luxurious 
surroundings of some private room. His boots are 
splashed with mud, and it requires little imagination 
to fancy that he is awaiting the closing scene of that 
brilliant but disastrous campaign which for the time 
banished the Buonapartes and restored the Bourbons. 
Unless our recollection of the painting is at fault, it is 
a reduced copy of one of his most famous works, “‘ Na- 
poleon at Fontainebleau.” The figure and its surround- 
ings are painted with wonderful force and delicacy. 
It is easy to trace the influence of this master in the 
modern French school; but few of its living members 
can venture to court a comparison with his work. All 
art lovers will be well repaid by visiting the gallery 
while this superb painting is on its walls. 





Professor Carl Hiitbner, of Dusseldorf, is now 
on a visit to this country. A large number of his 
paintings are owned in this city, and elsewhere in 
America, and the veteran artist has received a hearty 
welcome from his countrymen and friends in this 
vicinity. He has brought a number of recent works 
with him, and these will be on view at Snedecor’s by 
the 17th instant. Htibner’s best pictures ‘engrave ad- 
mirably, and it is through the prints of his chief paint- 
ings that he is best known. His work is not a fair 
specimen of the modern German schools, which have 
made rapid progress since he stood almost at their 
head a generation and a halfago. Theintense national 
feeling which marks all bis pictures gives them an ex- 
cellence in German eyes which they can hardly be 
expected to attain outside of the Fatherland. 


Two more large engravings after pictures by 
George H. Boughton have been received by Goupil. 
One of them is a companjon for the well known “ Re- 
turn of the Mayflower.” It is named “‘ Watching for 
the Second Ship.” It is, indeed, almost too intimate a 
companion for the old favorite. The titles might be 
interchanged without seriously interfering with the 
artist’s purpose. The watchers on the bleak hill-tep 
are @ trifle thinner and more careworn than those who 
follow with saddened eyes the disappearing sails of 
the ‘‘ Mayflower,” as well they may be, after the hard- 
ships of that first winter on the “ wild New England 
shore.” Apart from this, the whole motive of the two 
pictures is the same, and very admirable and suggest- 
ive they both are to every descendant of the Puritans. 
We do not doubt that many a New Englander will 
make room on his walls for these mementoes of an 
ancestry of whom, in spite of their many faults, he is 
justly proud. The other engraving referred to repre- 
sents two young lovers of the Puritan cast of counte- 
nance, who have been surprised in a woodland ramble 
by the approach of a party of savages. They are un- 
seen as yet by the Indians, but discovery is manifestly 
imminent. The young man’s face expresses determin- 
ation to sell his life dearly, but the girl whose full face 
is turned toward the spectator is rather too impassive, 
under the circumstances, even for a Puritan maiden, 


The Aldine for November is before us in a new 
cover, better worthy of its artistic contents than was 
the old half classic and half commercial design. It has 
lately changed editors, and, without disparaging its 
former excellent management, we may hope that it 
has higher aims than ever. Certainly the present 
number is full of admirable work, from the girl and 
flock of geese on the first page to the architectural 
studies of York Minster at the end. The publishersan- 
nounce that, with a view to meeting an increasing de- 
mand for wall-decorations, they have prepared a large 
number of the best Aldine engravings by mounting 
them on tinted mats, with a suitable border attached, 
so that glass and a paste-pot are all that is needed to pre- 
pare them for hanging. These cuts are sent by mail 
for twenty-five cents each, and we know of no cheaper 
way of securing a really beautiful array of pictures. 
We cannot recall a single large illustration published 
in the Aldine which is not worthy of preservation, an4 
as the series is continually renewed one may, with the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, and a small outlay of 
money, have a new picture gallery every year. 


Mr. Edward Moran exhibits a fine marine view at 
Schaus’s. It represents a strong ebb tide running out 
before an easterly gale through the passage between 
Governor's Island and Jersey City in New York Har- 
bor. The force of the current is admirably rendered, 
almost exaggerated, indeed, and what with the various 

craft struggling to make head against wind and tide, 
the picture is very spirited. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


EFORE the falling of the snows 
That bleak Novembers send us, 

The lily and the lady rose 

Their graces cease to lend us; 
We miss along the garden-slepe 

The fragrant fascination 
Of mignonette and heliotrope, 

Of pansy and carnation: 


No token of their bloom remains 
To win our tender praises— 
After the sullen autumn rains— 
Of buttercups and daisies ; 
But till the wild white winter comes, 
And whirling snows are drifted, 
My beautiful chrysanthemums 
Keep fearless heads uplifted, . 


They lent a charm to the dull ways 
id Of one forlorn November, 

A sweetness to some bitter days— 
That fondly I remember: 

I shut my eyes and see them yet, 
Their blossoms white and golden, 

Beside the little bassinette 
In slender vase upholden. 


The dainty bassinette, befrilled 
* And furbelowed so gaily— 
How lovingly the vase was filled 
And set beside it daily! 

The last were gathered that wild morn 
; When, with snow-flakes flying, 
. My little Sunday-child was born, 

And I, they thought, was dying. 


Since then, the miracle of spring 
Has been renewed twice over 
With many a lovely flowering 
Of meadow-sweet and clover; 
Their dear and olden memories 
The violets brought us duly, 
And all their radiant promises 
The roses kept as truly. 


Fs 


But still, among the buds and blooms 
That summer days discover, 

I wait for my chrysanthemums—, 
A fond and faithful lover. 

They seem to me like some brave lives 
That Fortune flouts forever, 

Whose cheery courage still survives . 
For undismayed endeavor. 


Sometimes they seem to promise, too, 
? A compensating reason 
“ ‘For lives that miss, as some lives do, 
Their summer in its season. 
Mine, truly, though I knew not why, 
* Fulfilling such condition, 
Had seen its blossom-time go by 
Without the fair fruition. 


I did not think the day would come 
In truth for its resuming; 

But like the late chrysanthemum 
I, too, have had my blooming. 

And here’s my little Sunday-child ! 
There never was another 

That with a bonnier beauty smiled 
Upon a proyder mother! 


Pe Blue shining eyes, and laughing lips, 
And cheeks aglow with pleasure, 
Across the garden-bed she trips 
To show her gathered treasure : 
A cluster of chrysanthemums, 
Held up with exultation 
Betwixt two dimpled baby thumbs 
For mother’s admiration. 








THR BFARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XXI. , 
By OLIveR JOHNSON. 


HAVE, perhaps, said about enough of the 

character and attitude of the Colonization Socie- 
ty, and of the extent to which it perverted the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North; but, since writing my 
last number, my attention has been fixed by extracts 
from two articles on African Colonization, said to have 
been written by the Rev. (now Dr.) Leonard Bacon, of 
New Haven, and which were published in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, the one in 1823, the other in 1830, The 
extracts are of importance, not as an exhibition of the 
sentiments of the writer alone, but as illustrating the 
state of publicsentimentin New England at that period. 
The Christian Spectator was a magazine of extensive 
influence, an authority indeed among Congregational- 
ists, aud Dr. Bacon, then a young man, was the ac- 
knowledged champion of Colonization in the churches 
of New England. Some of the sentences Iam about 
to quote read strangely enough in the light of the 
present day, and I presume that Dr. Bacon would be 
the first to repudiate them. 

The Doctor describes the negro population of the 
country as a class “‘ which, even if it were not literally 
enslaved, must forever remain in a state of degrada- 
tion no better than bondage.” ‘“ Here,” he says, “a 
slave cannot be really emancipated. You cannot raise 
him from the abyss of his degradation. You may call 
him free, you may enact a statute-book of laws to 
make him free, but you cannot bleach him into the 
enjoyment of freedom.” ‘There are in the United 
States 238,000 blacks denominated free, but whose free- 
dom confers on them, we might say, no privilege but 
the'privilege of being more vicious and miserable than 
‘@laves on be.” Ne é. 





The pen that could write these sentences proclaim- 
ing the worthlessness of freedom to negroes in a coun- 
try boastful of its Republicanism and its Christianity 
naturally lent itself to the work of apologizing for 
slavery. ‘‘ For the existence of slavery in the United 
States,”’ he says, ‘* those, and those only, are accounta- 
ble who bore a part in originating such a constitution 
of society.’’ ‘* The Bibie contains no explicit prohibi- 
tion of slavery. There is neither chapter nor verse of 
Holy Writ which lends any countenance to the fulmi- 
nating spirit of universal emancipation, of which some 
exhibitions may be seen in some of the newspapers.” 
Dr. Bacon had obviously forgotten, that while there 
was not in the Bible a single passage in favor of grad- 
ual emancipation, there were scores of passages in 
which the duty of immediately ceasing from oppres- 
sion, of whatever kind, is plainly inculcated; as, for 
instance, this in Isaiah: ‘‘Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go frec, and 
that ye break every yoke?” He had also, like most of 
his clerical brethren of that day, missed the full sig- 
nificance of the words of Isaiah, which Jesus said were 
fulfilled in himself: ‘‘The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to . . . preach 
deliverance to the captives . . . and to set atliber- 
ty them that are bruised.” 

Not only did Dr. Bacon apologize for slayeholding 
as not condemned in the Scriptures, he even expressed 
his belief, ‘‘that there is hardly any enterprise to 
which the militia of Vermont or Connecticut would 
march with more zeal than to crush a servile insurrec- 
tion in Virginia.’”’ To understand the full force of this 
declaration, let us recall the remarkable words of Jef- 
ferson: “‘ The slaves are enduring a bondage one hour 
of which is more terrible than ages of that which our 
fathers rose in rebellion to oppese.’’ Yet an effort on 
their part to break their fetters, as our fathers broke 
the lighter yoke of their bondage to the mother 
country, would have been held by Dr. Bacon to justify 
the militia of Vermont and Connecticut in aiding to 
bind their chains anew! It was the office of the Abo- 
litionists to teach a higher liberty and a purer Chris- 
tianity than were taught in the pulpits and the relig- 
ious journals of that day, and to rescue the name of 
the Redeemer of men from the reproach of furnishing 
a cevert for what John Wesley called * the vilesi sys- 
tem of slavery that ever saw thesun.”’ And for doing 
this they were reproached as fanatics, disorganizers, 
and infidels! But wisdom is evermore justified of her 
children, and ‘the fanatics of one age are the heroes 
and saints of the next. 

It is only just to say that Dr. Bacon, if he neither 
explicitly retracted these sentiments nor joined the 
Abolitionists, did yet, at a subsequent period, cease his 
advocacy of the Colonization Society and lend his 
powerful influence to resist the extension and perpe- 
tuity of slavery. In the days of the Nebraska-Kansas 
iniquity, when the Slave Power, by the aid of its 
Northern vassals, repealed the Missouri Compromise, 
Dr. Bacon, by voice and pen, aided in rallying the 
North to that stern resistance which culminated in the 
Civil War. I wish it were in my power to add that he 
had always treated the Abolitionists with justice and 
fairness; but I cannot forget that, as one of the edi- 
tors of the Independent, he allowed himself to speak 
in that paper of the noble pioneer and leader of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement as “‘ an infidel of the most de- 
graded class.’”’ I believe these are his exact words, but 
I write from recollection, and so am not quite sure 
that the quotation is literally accurate. A more un- 
just imputation was surely never penned. As I have 
already shown, Mr. Garrison, in all the earlier years 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement, was not only a Chris- 
tian, but an Orthodoz Christian. In later years his 
theological views underwent some changes. Identified 
with no sect, he adopted the views of the Sabbath and 
of ordinances held by the Quakers, and repudiated 
other articles of the popular creeds; but he has never 
ceased to love the Christianity of the New Testament, 
nor to honor and revere its Founder and his Apostles, 
The Bible has ever been to him the grand storehouse 
of Divine truth, and no man has made a grander or 
more effective use of that truth in his efforts to reform 
and bless mankind. An orthodox man, in the popular 
sense of that term, he certainly is not; but to call him 
an infidel is to put light for darkness and darkness for 
light. As an answer to all such imputations, let me 
introduce the testimony of that saintly and sainted 
man, the Rev. Samuel J. May, late of Syracuse. In 
his Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict, p, 338 
(Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1869), he says: 

“The grossest abuse was heaped upon Mr. Garrison; the 
vilest aspersions were cast upon his character by those who 
knew nothing of his private“life ; the worst designs imputed 
to his great enterprise by those who were interested, directly 
or indirectly, in upholding the system of iniquity which he 
had resolved to overthrow. One of the charges brought 
against him, the one which probably hindered his success 
more than any other, was that he wasan enemy of religion, an 
infidel, and that his covert but real purpose was to subvert the 
institutions of Christianity. Now, Mr. Garrison is, and ever has 
been since I knew him, profoundly religious man, one of 
the most.so I have ever known. No one really acquainted 
with him will say the contrary, unless it be under the impulse 
of asectarian prejudice, personal resentment, er a sinister 
purpose. True, his doctrinal opinions and his regard for rites 
and forms have come to differ from those of the popular re- 
ligionists of our day, as much as did the opinions of Jesus 
Christ differ from those of the temple and synagogue worship- 
ers of his day. It would been politic in him not to have 
incurred, 





have ’ 
ag be did, the opposition and hatred of eo many 


of the ministers and churches of our country. But Mr. Gar- 
rison knewfnot how to counsel with the wisdom of this world. 
He surely had as much cause and as frequent occasion to ex- 
pose the inhumanity and hypocrisy of our country as Jesus 
had to denounce the Scribes, Pharisees, and priests of Judea. 
He soon discovered, to his astonishment, that the American 
church was the bulwark of American slayeholders. The 
truth of this accusation was afterwards elaborately proved 
by the Hon. J. G. Birney. It was emphatically acknowledged 
by the Rev. Dr. Albert Barnes, and has since been repeatedly 
declared by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Dr. Cheever, 
all honorable orthodox men. Now, pray, how ought a great 
captain, though his army be a small one—how ought he to 
treat the bulwark of the enemy he means to subdue? how, 
but to assail and demolish it if he can? God be praised, 
Christianity and the American church were not then, and are 
not now, identical. The religion of Jesus Christ is dearer to 
Mr. Garrison than his own life. It was only the hollow- 
hearted pretenders to piety whom he exposed, censured, ridi- 
culed. He never uttered from his pen or his lips a word that 
I have read or heard, or that has been reported to me—not a 
word but in reverence and love »f the truth and the spirit, 
the doctrines and the precepts of Jesus Christ.” 

It was the purpose of the founders of the Coloniza- 
tion Society to enlist Congress in the scheme, and to 
get appropriations from the United States Treasury 
to carry out its objects. In pursuance of this plan, on 
the 12th of January, 1832, Mr. Jenifer of Maryland in- 
troduced in the House a resolution, ‘“‘That a select 
committee be appointed to inquire into the expediency 
of making an appropriation for the purpose of remoy- 
ing from the United States and her Territories the free 
people of color, and colonizing them on the coast of 
Africa or elsewhere.’’ Mr, Jenifer supported his reso- 
lution in a speech setting forth the “ sufferings” of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Delaware from the presence of 
large bodies of free negroes. Mr. Speight of North 
Carolina concurred with Mr. Jenifer. Ona subsequent 
day Mr. Coke of Virginia came out in opposition to the 
resolution, on Constitutional grounds, and also en 
grounds of expediency and humanity. Tbe gentleman 
no doubt saw that legislation on the subject of free ne- 
groes might some day lead to legislation affecting the 
condition of the slaves. No entering wedge of that 
sort could for a moment be permitted. Curiously 
enough, the supporters of the resolution were mainly 
from the North, while members from the South gener- 
ally opposed it. Mr. Coke opposed it on grounds of 
numanity. ‘In the name of humanity,’ he asked, 
““what right was possessed by that House to tear the 
free colored people from their relatives, and all the ties 
which bound them to their residence, and locate them 
in a land alien to all their feelings and affections? 
Was it humanity which led the steps of gentlemenr in 
subjecting to certain punishment, and even to death 
itself, these very people?’ The desire to be rid of the 
free negroes was intense enough at the South, but even 
that was insufficient to overcome the opposition of 
Southern members to a scheme which, though it might 
help slavery for a time, was likely in the end to lead to 
an interference with it on the part of the Government, 
and so Mr. Jenifer’s resolution came to nothing. 

While the Colonizationists were seeking the aid of 
Congress to send out of the country the free colored 
population, and thus strengthen the slave system, the 
Abolitionists were imploring that body, not to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States, but to abolish it in the 
District of Columbia, in the exercise of a power direct- 
ly conferred by the Constitution, as had been conceded 
by statesmen of all parties, South as well as North. 
The New England Anti-Slavery Society sent to Con- 
gress a memorial in these words: 

“The enslaving of human beings, as practiced in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is viewed by the Society as an invasion of 
those inalienable rights which are recognized in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a cruel warfare upon a helpless and in- 
nocent people, a foul stain upon our national escutcheon,’and 
directly opposed to the spirit of freedom, of republicanism, 
and of Christianity. The Society therefore earnestly implores 
your honorable bodies, by every consideration which human- 
ity can present or duty enforce, to break without delay the 
galling fetters of slavery, and to let the oppressed go free; 
the government of the District being exclusively vested in 
Congress. To delay the work of emancipation is only to make 
its accomplishment more difficult. The present is the best time 
to do right ; the obligation is imperious; public sentiment is 
ready for the measure; policy and justice unite in demanding 
an immediate restitution. Suffer, then, not another session 
to pass, without evincing to the world that the odious princi- 
ple of involuntary bondage is disayewed by the Representa- 
tives of the American people,” 

Let me ask the reader to examine with care the doc- 
trine and the language of this memorial, and to say 
whether it contains anything unreasonable, fanatical 
or violent. Is it not as temperate in language as it is 
discriminating and just in sentiment and beneficent in 
design? And yet, while influential men of every class 
at the North—ministers of the gospel, statesmen, mer- 
chants, etce.—were ready for measures to drive out of 
the country the free colored people, only a few, and 
they mostly of the humbler class, were ready to appeal 
to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia; and while Colonization had its eloquent 
champions in that body, not a single member was 
found to urge compliance with the prayer of the Anti- 
Slavery Society! Imagine what would have been the 
result if Congress, in response to that petition, had 
promptly struck the chains from the limbs of the 
slaves at the National Capital! That single act, by 
setting the National Government on the side of free- 
dom, would have brought into play moral influences 
that would very speedily have resulted in the abolition 
of slavery in every part of the United States. Thus 
‘the Civil War, with ite attendant horrors and its terr!- 
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“ple demoralization, would have been avoided, and our 
-land would have been peaceably delivered from its 
» greatest crime and disgrace. Will not the blood shed 

in putting down the rebellion be found in the skirts of 
“those who not only refused to do anything to promote 

the abolition of slavery, but apologized for the institu- 
‘tion, quoting Scripture in its behalf, and giving it a 
Shelter within the walls of the Church? 


| Church. 


HOME. 


: Congregational Conferences were held last week 
-at Bridgeport, Conn., and Montclair, N.J. At the 
«Connecticut gathering President Porter reviewed 
-gand opposed Tyndall's latest utterances, but did not 

believe that the English scientist could be proven as 
necessarily an atheist therefrom. This subject was 
“likewise discussed at Montclair, where the New York 
Association met. A matter of considerable interest 
before the Bridgeport Council was the best means of 
keeping up an active fellowship between the strong 
~and weak churches in the State. One proposition 
made looked to the appcintment by each society of a 
special committee to bring about the frequent gather- 
ing of contiguous churches for mutual sympathy, en- 
--couragement and help; but still more important was 
the further resolution presented, that in view of the 
increasing weakness of some of the churches, and 
their inability to maintain religious ordinances with- 
~out help from without, the conference recommend 
“the adoption of a catholic and scriptural statement 
‘of religious belief to be used in the admission of mem- 
bers to the church, that no true Christians within the 
parish limits will be excluded from the privileges and 
duties of church membership.” This appears to have 
been adopted. The State missionary contributions in 
1878 amounted to $19,669, an average of $1.89 to each 
church member. Weak churches were assisted during 
the year with sums varying from $7.98 to $487.50. 

















Coming so soon after the close of the Episcopal 
‘Convention, the election of bishops in New Jersey and 
Kentucky was awaited with rather more than the 
‘usual interest. With the rejection of Bishop Seymour 
‘and the adoption of a canon against ritualism by the 
assembled deputies, it remained to be seen how far the 
Church at large would be affected thereby. In Ken- 
tucky, where a successor to Bishop Cummins was chos- 
en, there appears to have been as much distrust as ever 
between the parties in the Church. Two days were 
taken up with a debate on the candidates, of whom 
the Low Churchman was Missionary Bishop Hare, and 
the High Churchman, Dr. Shipman, of Kentucky. 
On the sixteenth ballot, however, the choice fell upon 
® compromise candidate, the Rev. Dr. Dudley, of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, who is regarded as a con- 
Bervative. The new diocese of New Jersey is to be 
called the Northern Diocese of that State, and candi- 
dates for its Bishopric were numerous at the election 
last week. In this case, also, a compromise candidate 
was accepted, the Rev. Dr. John Scarborough, of 
Pittsburg, being chosen on the fifteenth ballot. The 
High Church candidate was Dr. Hoffman, of Philadel- 
phia, and his principal Moderate Church opponent, 
Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn. Dr. De Koven figured also 
among the leading candidates. 





A very sensible policy is urged upon the Wis- 
-consin Baptists by one of their number, namely, that 
the educational fund they are endeavoring to raise 
should rot be invested in so-called colleges, but in first- 
class academies. In this person’s view, if institutions 
for the most advanced education must exist, and this, 
perhaps, is no longer a debatable question, there should 
be only one under the direction of each denomination 
in each of the three great natural divisions of the con- 
tinent: the Atlanticslope, the Valley of the Mississippi 
and the Pacific coast. For Baptists, Brown University, 
the University of Chicago, and a third in California, 
would be anamplesupply. This seems like wisdom. 
The Baptists all over the country are making a grand 
effort to have the proposed fund in hand by the end 
of our first century, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that it will not be fruitlessly invested. 





! The Methodist makes a plea for the free church 
#ystem, on the ground that without it Methodism can- 
mot expect to hold its own in the country. It goes 
farther and declares that Methodist worship has not 
only changed in character of late years, but that the 
other denominations are adopting its features and 
building up success upon it. ‘‘ While we,” says this 
“paper, ‘‘ have been passing over from the demonstrat- 
ive to the undemonstrative style of worship, the other 
-churches known as evangelical have changed in the 
same particulars. Formerly their ministers read ser- 
~mons, now they extemporize; when we began our work 
their discourses were only didactic, now they are sat- 
-urated with feeling. Once their congregations dreaded 
‘the outgrowth of religious emotion, to-day if emotion 
-is not. precisely welcomed it is not repelled. There 
has .been an interchangé of positions; what we are 
abandoning, :dther churches take up; what they. let 
drop, we seem anxious to secure and fit to ourselves as 
- well 43 _we.can.”. Whether all this is due to. the fact, as | 





the Methodist claims, that the original policy of keep- 


ing free churches for all the people has been practi- 
cally given up by the denomination, may possibly be 
questioned, since the free church system does not work 
well anywhere. Itcould doubtless be made a success, 
however, and the Methodists are the people to make 
it such. 


PERSONAL Notes.—Rev. Dr. M. W. Jacobus, of 
the Alleghany Presbyterian Seminary, is to spend 
the winter in the mild climate of Southern California 
on account of his health, which had become impaired 
by the great amount of church work he has done in 
the past three years.—Rev. W. E. Heiser, pastor of one 
of the Washington Methodist churches, died suddenly 
in his pulpit while preaching his morning sermon two 
Sundays ago.—The chapel just dedicated at Williams- 
burg, Mass., was the gift, to the Methodist Church, of 
Miss Annie Hayden, in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Josiah Hayden. It is a neat little building with vestry, 
parlor and kitchen, and cost $1800.—President Smith, 
of Dartmouth College, thinks the Congregationalist 
‘* will bear a little friendly watching,” for going so far 
as toinsinuate that Congregationalism has practically 
receded just enough from its old doctrines to permit of 
its entering into fraternal relationship with Unitarians. 
An interesting correspondence on the subject between 
Dr. Smith and the paper named appears in the last 
number of the Vermont Chronicle.—Miss Smiley is in 
Massachusetts and has been doing good work with her 
admirable Bibie lectures in Mt. Holyoke, Northamp- 
ton, and other places.—Rev. Joseph Cook, one of the 
more prominent young Congregational ministers in 
the vicinity of Boston, lectured in Concord recently, 
and handled German philosophies and Concord trans- 
cendentalism so vigorously that Emerson, who was in 
the audience, could not resist inviting the lecturer to 
breakfast with him next morning. 











FOREIGN. 


At Dublin Messrs. Moody and Sankey have had 
the Exhibftion Palace thrown open to them with an 
audience in it of ten thousand people, including lead- 
ing citizens of every religious denomination. In 
Londonderry, Presbyterians, Wesleyans and Inde- 
pendents have greeted them, persons walking, driving 
and riding on excursion trains into town from the 
country about to attend the meetings. Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor, of this city, states that during his recent English 
and Scottish trip, he was told that over two hundred 
young men in Edinburgh and Glasgow, fruits of the 
great revival movement under Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, have come forward to devote themselves to the 
gospel ministry in Scotland, or anywhere else in the 
world. The more this revival movement expands, 
the more does its reality and genuineness impress us. 





A very practical subject, and one which has #et 
to be impressed upon us on this side—namely, the in- 
fluence of social and sanitary conditions on religion— 
was well handled by several speakers at the recent 
English Church Congress. Dr. Acland, President of 
the Grand Medical Council, raised the question, How 
far ministers could, with prudence, share directly in 
the measures which had to be publicly taken for the 
public health? and gave his conclusion that they could 
do much for the moral progress of their churches by 
attentively following the course of sanitary legisla- 
tion, reading the health reports, and assisting with 
their great insight the efforts of local medical officers, 
The only trouble here would be that the average local 
medical officer might object to receiving suggestions. 
Dr. Tidy insisted that Christ was a physician, and the 
first preachers of Christianity a medical college no 
less than a band of missionaries, and in view of this 
he put the question, Whether the clergy had altogether 
fulfilled their sacred office by their systematic dis- 
regard of the social and sanitary conditions about 
them? He pertly observed that dirt and holiness 
might possibly co-exist, though he did not believe any 
one could love his brother until he loved himself, and 
if he loved himself he would wash himself. There 
was a mysterious connection between moral and, 
spiritual cleanliness; they felt morally purer after a 
wash and nearer heaven after a swim. They might 
find health and religion to be writ on the pebbles that 
lay at the bottom of the stream. Referring to fasting 
he said that it might be regarded from a medical as 
well as a theological standpoint, and that while he 
had nothing to say upon the latter view, he would at 
least venture to suggest that the church’s weekly fast 
and her vigils and seasons of abstinence were not 
without importance when they called to mind the 
over-feeding, the daintiness and the luxuriousness of 
the nineteenth century. As for “muscular” Chris- 
tianity, this doctor could object to it only so far as it 
fed a man up until he wasas big in body and as little 
in soul as a bullock. All the speakers, both clerical 
and lay, agreed that the ministry was charged with 
the duty of promoting sanitary reform in every par- 
ish. The reform with us in half the cases would have 
to begin at home—in the church building itself, with 
its poor ventilating and worse heating contrivances. 


What with pilgrimages, miracles and the like, 
the Catholic peasantry of Europe cannot complain of 
being without sufficient religious excitement to keep 
them loyal toRome. The latest sensation which is just 
now keeping the villages of the Rhine in potiad-ast ded 
the revival of the case of Louise Lateau, the fasti: 





girl of Bois d’Haine; and the noticeable 





that people who are not given to believing in miracles 
are allin a flurry aboutit. The excitement has even 
attacked a “ Professor” or two, one of whom, belong- 
ing to the academy in Munster, has published a pamph- 
let on the case, which is having a greatrun. This girl 
is a living miracle, and possesses miraculous gifts, so a 
number of the Catholic newspapers say, and they ap- 
peal to the eminent German physiologist, Virchow, to 
disprove the fact if he can, since they believe in the 
phenomenon on the principle laid down in the Catholic 
Apologetics, that such a case may be treated as a miracle 
as long as science fails to explain it away according to 
fixed incontrovertible laws. The Germania, in par- 
ticular, wants to know if Virchow can solve the mys- 
tery; if he can’t of course the miracle is a miracle. 
The physiologist has at last replied by stating that he 
has attended the department of sick prisoners in Berlin 
for many years, and knows very many kinds of simu- 
lation; one case he mentions being that of a person 
who pretended to take no nourishment, when in reality 
a whole supply of food was consumed in a very adroit 
way. “It has given him,” he says, “the greatest 
trouble, even perfectly organized as his hospital is, to 
trace out the tricks and shifts to which such persons as 
Louise Lateau resort.” Still, despite all the annoy- 
ances likely to result, Virchow states that he would not 
object to receive the girl into his establishment, and 
that he would look carefully into her case. There is 
evidently an opportunity here for science to do re- 
ligion good service by ridding it of one of its supersti- 
tions. The thorough ventilation of a modern “ mir- 
acle’’ would be wortha whole Tract Society in Europe 


Che COleck, 


[From Tuesday, Nov. 10, to Monday, Nov. 16.] 


Official humanity, when it is so situated as to 
have the power of conferring favors or the reverse, i3 
very apt to become involved in some sort of a ring. 
This has been recognized by the paternal governments 
of the old world, and many of them have adopted 
rules whereby members of their police forces, officers 
of their armies and so on, are kept moving so that 
local associations are to some extent discouraged. 
The Police Commissioners of this city have suddenly 
awakened to the necessity ef a like process in their 
department, and have accordingly made a sweeping 
change in the captaincies of the thirty-four police 
precincts into which the municipality is divided. 
There may be no direct significance in the fact that 
this change was made immediately efter an election, 
but the sequence of events is very natural considering 
the important part which some police captains have 
borne in local politics. This evil, like the greater part 
of our abuses, had its origin in the days when every 
city official excepting the Croton Board was under the 
management of Tweed and his allies. A captain’s vir- 
tues were treated kindly and his faults ignored blindly 
exactly in proportion as he proved himself an efficient 
canvasser, Under such circumstances he must be on 
good terms with all the political hangers-on of bis pre- 
cinct, and the result in most cases was not conducive 
to the good of theservice. Even when a man is deter- 
mined to do his duty conscientiously it is nearly 
impossible for him to avoid forming social relations 
which must tend, in the course of years, to destroy his 
efficiency as an officer. Of course much personal 
inconvenience is caused by this interchange of districts, 
and a number of faithful officers are sent to new and 
unknown posts of duty; but the order has been fol- 
lowed by a panic among keepers of gambling dens and 
panel houses, such as has not occurred within the mem- 
ory of the oldest black-leg of them all. It is asserted 
that some of the captains have received regular per 
centages from the keepers of these dens, on condition 
of non-interference. If this beso it would seem that 
the Commissioners have taken a wise preliminary step 
toward effecting a permanent reform. 

















So engrossed were the statisticians over the late 
election returns, as affecting the claims of rival can- 
didates, that it was not until a week after the election 
that the fate of the Constitutional amendments could 
be ascertained with any degree of certainty. As this 
was really the most important of the questions to be 
decided, it was a little exasperating to see it ignored, 
while all the machinery for facilitating returns was 
brought into requisition to notify the country whether 
Jones or Smith was successful in some remote town- 
ship. The returns are not yet official ; but there seems 
1o be no doubt that the amendments have been rati- 
fied by the popular vote. Every effort was made by 
public-spirited men all over the State to have these 
amendments read and understood by the people. 
They relate to bribery, special legislation, perquisites, 
appropriations, and some more technical matters of 
less general interest. If anything farther were needed 
to recommend them to respectable people it was fur- 
nished by the Tammany Democrats on election day, 
who, it is said, issued ballots, duly cancelled, for their 
followers to place in the boxes. This, however, was 
not done outside of the large cities, and the rural vote 
seems, as it has often done before, to have saved the 
cause from defeat. Unluckily there is a question a8 
to whether some of the amendments have, as is re- 
quired by law, received tho approval of two Legisla-, 
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tures. There is no doubt about the greater number of 
the amendments; but there is a doubt about a very 
important one—namely, that referring to the organi- 
gation of the Legislature. If the question is formally 
raised, the Court of Appeals will have to decide on 
the validity of the amendments; and even if it turns 
out that they have not passed, it is to be hoped that 
the Legislature will have no difficulty in re-enacting 
the doubtful sections. 


Even in the light of mail details the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy between Bismarck and Von 
Arnim do not become very much more self-evident 
to the distant spectator. Bismarck’s friends say it is 
im evidence that when Prince Hohenlohe succeeded 
‘Von Arnim as Minister to France, and proceeded to 
verify the usual inventory of documents, he found 
that a number of nominally official letters were miss- 
ing. The home office was notified, and a demand was 
made upon Von Arnim for the letters in question. 
The Count replied without much circumlocution that 
he knew nothing about some of the missing docu- 
ments, but that he purposed keeping others for his own 
vindication. He concluded by challenging the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute him, which it seems the Govern- 
ment is about to do. On the other hand, it would 
‘certainly seem that if the office at Berlin had regarded 
the dispatches as official, it would have kept copies 
thereof. This it failed to do, so that the presumption 
is favorable to Von Arnim’s estimate of thelr charac- 
ter. Moreover, it is certain that Von Arnim does not 
refuse absolutely to surrender the documents, but 
merely wants the decision of a civil tribunal as to his 
rights in the matter, pledging himself to surrender 
them as soon as competent authority decides that he 
ought todoso. The very latest phase of the affair is 
the re-arrest of Von Arnim for having, as is alleged, 
‘given some of the documents in question to his coun- 
sel. This time, however, owing to the timely inter- 
position of his family physician, he was not imprisoned. 
The counsel has been haled before the court, but re- 
fuses thus far to testify, on professional grounds. 
It is generally safe to assume that in any country 
not absolutely despotic, the Government in a con- 
troversy with an individual is apt to be pretty sure 
of its ground before proceeding to extreme measures. 
It would seem, however, in the present instance, 
that Bismarck was unwarrantably hasty in his suspi- 
cions and overbearing in his actions. That he has, in 
fact, reached that period of official development when 
it seems to him that a plot against himself necessarily 
involves danger to the State. 








His majesty King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich 
Islands, will shortly land at San Francisco, accom- 
panied by Mr. Henry A. Pierce, United States Minister 
at Honolulu, the two Governors of Oahu and Maui, 
and certain other dignitaries representing the native 
and American subjects of the King. Nominally, the 
visit is for pleasure, (though why this precise time of 
the year should have been chosen if that be the case 
‘we cannot conceive) but it has besides an official ob- 
ject in view, namely, the negotiation of a Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States. It is understood that 
the party will travel eastward as far at least as Wash- 
ington, visiting the principal cities and such places of 
interest as are not rendered uninteresting by cold 
‘weather. Kalakaua has reigned since early in the 
present year, when he succeeded to the throne left 
‘vacant by “ Prince Bill,” in the midst of arow between 
his own supporters and those of Queen Emma, a rival 
‘Claimant. Since his coronation he has conducted the 
affairs of his kingdom to the satisfaction of all save his 
confirmed enemies, and has probably more progress- 
ive ideas than any of his predecessors. A commercial 
treaty with the Islanders is of far more importance to 
them than to us, as neither their imports nor their 
exports have ever, as yet, exceeded two millions an- 
mually. By far the greater part of this, however, is, or 
should be, direct trade with the United States; and as 
our beneficent duties have already diverted a consider- 
able amount of sugar from our ports to those of the 
British colonies it is, perhaps, worth while to try free 
trade in this direction. 





! It has been a good week for railroad conferences, 
several having been reported in various parts of the 
country. The most important of these took place at 
Baltimore between Mr. Vanderbilt, of the New York 
‘Central and Lake shore, Mr. Thomas A. Scott, of the 
Pennsylvania Central, Mr. Jewett, of the Erie, and 
Mr. John W. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way. This last named line has just completed its ar- 
rangements for securing uninterrupted transit over its 
own track from Baltimore to Chicago, thus coming 
into competition with the great roads represented by 
the other participants in the council. These roads en- 
tered into certain agreements at Saratoga not long 
f#ince which are popularly understood to bear heavily 
‘on shippers and lightly on roads, although the roads 
emphatically assert the contrary. Popularly, too, it 
‘was asserted that Mr. Vanderbilt and his friends went 
to Baltimore to “rope in” Mr. Garrett and his asso- 
Ciates, so that the railroad interest could have matters 
their‘own way from Chicago to the sea-board. The first 
reports of the conference represented Mr. Garrett as 
having snubbed the New York and Philadelphia mag- 
nates, giving them to understand that his road was on 
€@ sound and independent paying basis, and would not 
become a party to the monopolist schemes; but subse- 





quent accounts represented the conference as having 
been harmonious, and its results satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Interviews with the conferees, as reported by 
the daily press, intimate that the excursion to Baltimore 
was merely in the nature of a friendly call on Mr. Gar- 
rett who has just returned from Europe, and the matter 
of the Saratoga compact was merely talked over as an 
affair of mutual interest. To be sure, Mr. Garrett did 
not agree to all the provisions of the compact, but he 
admitted their general fairness, and some understand- 
ing will probably be reached at a future meeting. 
Precisely what the truth is does not plainly appear; but 
it is certain that freights have not been materially 
changed since last winter, and it would certainly seem 
that the managers must be far-sighted enough to 
know that & combination which makes profit impossi- 
ble on Western produce will in the long run tell 
against the railroads. Nevertheless, these Combina- 
tions of great freight lines have a suspicious look, and 
experience has taught the public not to confide over- 
much therein. 





The week closes on another act of the Spanish 
drama. The Carlists, who have been unfortunate of 
late, rallied their forces and laid siege a few days ago, 
after some temporary successes, to Irun, a sea-coast 
town of 2,500 inhabitants, close to the French frontier. 
Here they were attacked by the Government troops 
and driven off into the mountains. That is to say, 
they retreated, carrying their guns with them. Some 
hundreds were killed on both sides. This is the most 
considerable engagement that has occurred in several 
months, but who shall say that the next dispatches 
will not reverse the situation? The Government 
troops, it is said, are pursuing the retreating Carlists 
and burning the houses of sympathizers. Of course 
this means wholesale destruction after the Spanish 
code. Probably most of the houses are destroyed on 
the general principle that if they are not the property 
of Carlists they may be, and the owners, if caught, are 
served in like manner. Carlism is now referred to as 
a lost cause in Paris, but this opinion may be influ- 
enced by the late correspondence between France and 
Spain in relation to the treatment of Carlists along the 
frontier. According to the latest accounts this is not 
yet concluded, and rumor has it, of course, that Ger- 
many is endeavoring to provide for another encounter 
with France through a Spanish complication. 





They are at it again in Arkansas, Little Rock 
being as before the scene of operations, and the “‘ Gen- 
erals”» and “Colonels” who cavorted about at the 
head of their motley commands last spring are again 
setting the battlein array. It happened on this wise: 
Times were peaceful, according to the Arkansian un- 
derstanding of the term, since Governor Baxter was 
sustained by the Administration, and until the 
October election, when a new Constitution was 
adopted. By this instrument Baxter's term of of- 
fice was cut short, and Mr. Garland, who is classi- 
fied as a Conservative or a Liberal or an Unrecon- 
structed Rebel according to the predilections of 
the classifier, was chosen Governor by about seventy- 
five per cent. of the votes cast. Baxter promptly 
turned over his office to his successor, as did most of 
his subordinates, but Baxter’s Lieutenant-Governor, 
Smith, headed a movement on the part of the Repub- 
licans to dispute the result of the election. He an- 
pounced himself Governor in consequence of the abdi- 
cation of his chief, and attempted with the ex-Secretary 
of State, Wheeler, to seize upon the State-House. The 
Garland faction was, however, too much on the alert, 
and the attempt was frustrated. Smith, it is under- 
stood, bases his claim on an alleged irregularity in the 
manner in which the new Constitution was adopted. 
It is noteworthy that the supporters of Smith are tak- 
ing up the habit of telegraphing to the Attorney- 
General at Washington, just as if they had been used 
to it all their lives, and it is understood that they are 
organizing for an appeal to arms. It is quite likely, 
in the light of recent events, that they will be allowed 
to appeal. If the Government keeps its hands off, 
affairs will adjust themselves very promptly. 





' No very heavy fighting has as yet taken place 


between the Insurgents and the Goverument troops in 
the Argentine Confederation. Indeed such fighting 
between Spanish speaking contestants is not of fre- 
quent occurrence now-a-days. Moreover, the tele- 
grams describing the situation are almost as untrust- 
worthy as those to which we have become accustomed 
from Spain. Since we last referred to this insurrec- 
tion the London money markets, where Argentine 
securities are for the most part negotiated, have been 
agitated by the most contradictory rumors, those 
emanating from the Government alleging that the 
rebellion was at an end, while private despatches gave 
an entirely different account. In this country we have 
telegraphic news from Buenos Ayres as late as the 30th 
ultimo. This represents the city in a state of siege, 
and the successes of the Government forces elsewhere 
at least doubtful. The fleet is still in the possession of 
the Insurgents so far as appears, and there is no 
apparent reason for thinking that the revolt can be 
easily or promptly subdued. 





Details have arrived concerning the destruction 
wrought by a typlroon along the Chinese and Japanese 


coasts, late in September. It is estimated that in Hong 


Kong alone the damage to property must amount to 





some five millions of dollars, while the Foss of life is so 
great as to render an accurate estimate impossible. 

The whole of this long line of coast is dewsely inhabit- 
ed, many of the people living permanently on craft of 
various descriptions. Experience has taugbt tli¢rn to 

seek shelter on the approach of the not infrequent ty- 
phoons, but the violence of the late storm rendered 

their usual anchorage grounds utterly insecure. The 
result was that hundreds of junks, sampans, and offlicr: 
shoal water craft were sunk with all on board, and the 

loss of life, according to the lowest estimates, amounts 

to many thousands. 








Che Household, — 


MY BABY. 
By Mary B. Dopae. 


BABY, my baby, my darling! 
As I ponder my newly-won bliss, 

As I bask in thy beautiful being, 

And kiss thee with kiss upon kiss, 
I wonder how earth ever charmed me, 

How its joys to me seemed so divine ; 
Those joys I now measure as human, 

Since this one I know is divine! 


O baby, my cherub, my darling! 

Whose “coo” is the sweetest of things; 
I wonder if ever such music, 

So perfect, was born without wings; 
And I tremble with rapture to listen, 

So dread I the pinions—ah, me! 
But no! the good God is no mocker, 

And he gave thee, sweet baby, to me. 








O baby, my queen and my darling, 
Thou rulest and liftest me so, 
Exalting my soul to its highest, 
God gave thee thy scepter, I know; 
From his throne in the uppermost heavens 
, Thou hast come to our home like a star, 
And the light of it leadeth me upward 
And onward as leadeth a star. 


O baby, mvy baby, my darling! 
Queen, cherub and star though thou be, 

No sign to express thee seems worthy, 
When thou art all sweetness to me! 

In thy voice is the song of the morning; 
In thy fingers is touch of delight ; 

In thy smile is the glory of sunshine: 

_ In thyself—oh, thyself is delight! 


Dear baby, my baby, my darling! 
Love, love is incarnate at last— 
The love that was thrilled into promise, 
The love that grew strong as it passed 
Into blossom so mystic and holy ; 
We give it the sweet name of child— 
Two beings in one made completer, 
A baby—our darling, our child! 








A MYSTERY OF BIRDS. 


By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. 


HE bare, ruined cheirs where lately the sweet 
birds sang are now silent. The birds are gone 
away. They had a presentiment of cold and darkness, 
and that decline of light which depresses man is for 
the bird “a grief,a death.” So these bright children of 
the sun have fled over continents and oceans, that they 
may revivify the flame of their life, and renew the 
inspiration of their song, in the glowing tropical heat 
and plenty. 

No matter how prosaic our daily life’ may be, there 
is an imperishable fascination in linking the seen with 
the unseen things of creation: and this dreamy, pro- 
phetic race, who are so much above us—whose ways 
we are not able to find out—who touch earth only, as 
it were, with the tips of their wings and receive coun- 
sel only from God, fill our hearts with vague longings 
and wistful questionings. There is no harm in indulg- 
ing them: many a good and wise thought comes un- 
accredited by human wisdom; but birds are teachers 
by divine authority. They were the first interpreters 
between man and God, after his anger had abated and 
the flood begun to subside. They were the envy of 
the sorrowful and earth-weary. ‘“O that I were a 
bird,” sighed the unhappy poet king of Israel. They 
were the consolation of God to his prophet in the wil- 
derness. They were the text of one of the bitterest 
reproofs to the ungrateful people of God: “‘ Yea, the 
stork knoweth her appointed times, and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming; but my people know not the judgments 
of the Lord.” 

We are apt to smileat the extravagant consideration 
given to birds both by the materialistic Roman and 
the poetic Greek. Perhaps there was more wisdom in 
this folly of untiquity than we have yet perceived, A 
bird is a “ being eminently electrical, more en rapport 
than any other with meteorological phenomena of 
heat and magnetism.” Changes very far off are per- 
ceived by them in their first beginnings, and augury 
by the flight of birds is in itself an oracle unerring aa 
the laws of nature. If Napoleon had condescended te 
have taken a lesson from the storks and cranes depart- 
ing so extraordinarily early for the south, he might 
have divined a coming winter of unusual severity, and 
spared humanity the horrors of the retreat from Mos- 
cow. 

Besides, we must remember that the wisest mea of 
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antiquity gave to birds not only reason, but senti- 
ments and affections. Asop’s Fables were only dra- 
matic versions of universally credited occurrences. A 
cock in the farmyard of Galerius, when Lepidus and 
Cuatullus were consuls, is said to have been heard ex- 
pressing his private opinion on public affairs ; and Pliny 
commenting on the circumstance, gravely says that 
**speaking cocks are very rare in history.” A young 
girl in Sestos reared an eagle which loved her so pas- 
sionately that at her death he rushed into her funeral 
pyre and’perished upon her ashes. A nightingale on 
one occasion received the prize for music at the Pythian 
games. The sacred chickens in Rome, the Ring-doves 
at Dodona spoke oracles. In the great pitched battles 
of antiquity, eagles, by their moral influence on the 
soldiers, really predicted victory or defeat. 

Birds were in fact the high priests of ancient proph- 
ecy, and in the article of clearness their utterances 
were much superior to those delivered by man. Rev- 
elation being hid from them, what more natural 
prophets could man have chosen? Their great length 
and strength of vision, the purity of the aerial element 
in which they, lived, their power of ascending into 
heaven, and perhaps above all the coveted gift of 
wings, seemed to point them out as the natural mes- 
sengers between heaven and earth. 

Even in modern times many great men have be- 
lieved in the spirituality of birds. Montaigne gave to 
them not only intelligence and affections, but souls. 
Pereire and his disciples maintained that they were 
superior to man. Leibnitz, after carefully weighing 
all arguments, admits the superiority of man, but be- 
lieves in the immortality of the bird; and the natural- 
ist Bonnet, in order to give it to them rationally, gives 
them conscience, knowledge and responsibility. 

Compelled as we are, however reluctantly, to admit 
the identity of man’s lower instincts with those of the 
brute creation, is there any reasonable cause to deny 
the analogy in moral sentiments? Or while we are so 
ignorant of the very nature of that faculty we call in- 
stinct, shall we assume to measure its amount of in- 
telligence? 

“ What is this mighty breath, ye sages, say, 
That ina powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Instructs the fowls of heaven? What but God? 
Inspiring God! who, boundless Spirit, all 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole.” 


“What but God" indeed teaches them—not the ex- 
act date; that would be automatism—but the exact 
and fit time of every different season. Birds arrive in 
their foreign homes just when the sunshine and the 
fruits are as they desire them. They are never—no 
migratory bird ever is—deceived by 4 late season. If 
the season is late they arrive late. How can they 
know what kind of weather they are having in India, 
Greece, or the West Indies, hundreds of miles away? 

In their personal and social affections we can dis- 
cover all the variety that distinguishes mankind. 
Love and jealousy, paternal and connubial affection, 
ambition, friendship, anger, grief, even the sense of 
right and wrong, are felt with a passionate strength, 
probably, which we are unable to estimate. 

The stork, from its affection for mankind and its 
residence for thousands of years among men is better 
known in its natural habits than any other bird. 
Where shall we find & more beautiful example of all 
domestic piety? Iis very name in Hebrew means 
mercy, and its presence in all ancient nations signified 
peace. On the contrary, ite departure (at unusual 
times) was a presage of misfortune. Thus it is related 
of Attilla, that when about to raise the siege of Aqui- 
leia, he changed his plan and continued it, because he 
observed the storks flying away from the doomed city, 
bearing their young with them. Their paternal affec- 
tion is proverbial, nay, often heroic. In 1536 a fire 
broke out in Delft, and a stork whose nest was on one 
of the burning buildings, after making every effort to 
save her young without avail, lay down and perished 
beside them. Another pair at Kelbra, Russia, in 1820, 
being threatened with fire, saved both their nest and 
young ones by keeping them wet with water which 
they brought in their capacious beaks. 

They are model wives as well as good mothers. 
Strong as the impulse to migration is, one in the Tyrol, 
whose mate had a wound in the wing, refused for sey- 
eral winters to go away alone. I must admit, how- 
ever, that when the mate is really dead lady storks do 
console themselves too readily for husbands who 
ought to be subjects of eternal regret; for Sprungli 
notes the case of one who only mourned two days. 
But their paternal and conjugal virtues, having at the 
bottom a taint of selfishness, are less honorable to 
them than their filial piety, which leads them not 
only to feed and tenderly cherish their aged parents, 
but even when weary to bear them up on their own 
wings. It was in allusion to this characteristi¢ that 
the law in Greece compelling children to support their 
aged parents was called after the stork. 

Though long settled in Holland and Northern Eu- 
rope, they make annual visits to the sunny lands 
where the first nests of their race were built. In the 
beginning of August they assemble from all surround- 
ing districts, chattering and congratulating each other 
on their fledged young. When the time of departure 
has been arranged, they arise at once, with the utmost 
order and in perfect silence, sailing high up amid the 
clouds and 


slat with mutual wing 
Fasing their flight.” 
Many go to Egypt and the marshes of Northern 





Africa, but some wander still further, as is proved 
from the following incident vouched for in the Atlas, 
December 21st, 1834. ‘‘In the year 1833 a Polish gen- 
tleman caught a stork upon his estate, and put round 
its neck a thin collar of iron, bearing the inscription 
in Latin, ‘This stork comes from Poland,’ and then 
set itat liberty. The next year the bird—following 
that powerful instinct which prompts it to return to 
places where it has been entertained—returned to the 
same spot and wus again caught. It had acquired a 
rich collar of pure gold on which was engraved “ In- 
dia sends back the stork to Poland with gifts.’ ”’ 

To them indeed we may fancy migration is a delight; 
they go in great companies, and the power of their 
wings has given Zechariah one of his grandest images. 
“The wind was in their wings; for they had wings 
like the wings of a stork; but how many small and 
feeble birds make even longer passages? The nightin- 
gale, she who is but a voice, who will break her heart 
to sing, travels all alone, crosses snowy mountains 
and vast continents in her passionate longing for 
those spicy gardens, where the roses burst into bloom 
to greet her. Who that has heard from that little 
heart, brimful of tenderness, the impossible song of 
light and love which Persian poets ascribe to her; 
“0 Sun! O Sea! O Rose!’ but must also have won- 
dered with good Izaak Walton, “ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for saints in heaven? since thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!’’ 

But above all the swallow is to us “ the bird of re- 
turn.” She not only comes back to our grassy mead- 
ows, but to our homes, and to our hearts. The first 
snowdrops are very dear, yet they may deceive us, 
but the swallow, in spite of proverbs, is the welcome 
guest of the settled spring. 


* Just at sunset when thrushes sing, 
We see her dash with rapld wing, 
And hail her as she passes ;”” 


for she has not come on speculation, the times and 
seasons are not hidfrom her. It is amusing now to 
read the assertions of Archbishops, and the learned 
orations before royal societies, regarding the where- 
abouts of swallows in winter. Even until the time of 
Linneus (who also took the matter as proved), they 
were believed to sleep at the bottom of lakes and rivers. 
Dr. Mather even supposeé that they went to the moon, 
and that ‘‘some concrete bodies at much less distance 
may be recess for these creatures, and serve for noth- 
ing else but their entertainment.” 

Extravagant as this theory was, it was earnestly dis- 
cussed by the celebrated Ray and his correspondents. 
Yet while they were multiplying words without 
knowledge, the secret had been long ago divined by 
the poetic hearts of the old Greeks, and revealed in 
the charming 33d Ode of Anacreon :— 


* Lovely swallow, once a year, 
Pleased you pay your visit here ; 
When our clime the sunbeams gild, 
Here your airy nest you build ; 
And when bright days cease to smile 
Fly to Memphis or the Nile.” 


Nay, at the very time these wise men were puzzling 
themselves over their own unnatural theories, a shoe- 
maker of Bile satisfied himself of their migration in 
a& way so simple that it probably would not have pre- 
sumed to suggest itself to a learned savan. He took a 
swallow which had built for several seasons in his 
chimney, and put a piece of parchment around its 
neck on which was written: 
“ Hirondelle, 
Qui es si belle, 
Dis-moi V’hiver ou vas-tu?” 


and he received the following spring by the same mes- 
senger this reply: 
‘ “A Athenes, 
Chez Antoine 
Pourquoi t’informes-tu ?” 


I confess that the purple martins, whichin my Texas 
home had unlimited quarters, are, to my thinking, 
even more interesting birds. They had no fear, they 
loved the whole family, and were beloved by them; 
and built with a delightful impudence wherever it 
seemed good in their own eyes to do so. Whata re- 
joicing there was on that happy morning when they 
first came back in spring! How they twittered, and 
chattered, and flew round our heads in coquettish cir- 
cles as they revisited their old nests! And how sorry 
we were the day they went away! their empty nests 
looked like the empty chair of an absent friend. Alas! 
Alas! though the martins may yet return to their old 
homes, every soul that greeted them ten years ago 
knows the place no more. One is here, another there, 
but the greater part are gone to the ‘land very far 
off.” One day, just before the dark cold winter, they 
too achieved the dream, the presentiment, the pas- 
sionate hope of man in all ages—wings. 

“ Wings above life to soar 
And beyond death for ever more.” 


And for these charming birds, by whatever name 
we call them, let us at least love and be merciful to 
them; nay, let us “‘ dismiss ourjpride and acknowledge 
a kindred in which there is nothing to make a devout 
mind ashamed.” They are full of mysteries which 
God has reserved for himself; ‘“ the little children of 
nature, the nurslings of Providence, aspiring towards 
the light in order to act and think,” was it not a 
prophecy that endowed Psyche with wings and dis- 
covered in aspiration the true name of the soul? 





Che Wittle Folks, — 


JOHNNY TURNS CRITIC. 


By ADAM Stwin. 


READ that story about “ Fire Screens" in the 

Christian Union, to Johnny, and the bon-fire on 
the ice took his fancy wonderfully. He wanted winter 
to come right away so that he could make one for bim- 
self. 

“ Tshould think it would burn a hole right through,” 
he said. 

I told him that it took a great deal of heat to melt 
ice from above, like that, a great deal more than there 
would b€ at the bottom of a fire built on a level. 

“Did you ever see it tried?’ he asked. 

“Dozens of times,” I replied. 

“ Have you really? When?” 

I told him that when I was a little boy the big boys 
used to go skating on pleasant nights on the river that 
ran by my home, and when the moon did not shine 








they used to build big fires on the ice to see by and to 


warm their fingers at. 

“Did you ever go out nights, too?” he asked eagerly- 
for like most little boys who do their playing by day, 
light he thinks it must besomething grand to play out- 
doors in the dark. 

I told him that when I got to be quite a big boy I 
used to go often. 

‘Did you play any games?” 

* Bots of them,” I replied; * tag, red-lion, I spy, and 
ever so many; but the best fun was playing battle.’’ 

“With guns?” 

“‘Oh, no! with firebrands.”’ 

Johnny thought firebrands were queer things to play 
with, supposing we threw them at each other; but we 
didn’t. 

This is how the game was played. All along the 
river side were thickets of alder. After starting our 
fire—sometimes we would have two or three of them— 
we would cut each of usa long alder-pole, and thrust 
it into the fire. While the ends of the poles were burn- 
ing we would choose sides, then draw out our poles and 
set off in opposite directions swinging the burning 
poles round our heads, and yelling like—well, like so 
many boys. They can make the liveliest yelling I know 
of. It was a splendid sight, I tell you, to see the circles 
of fire go shooting through the darkness, little else vis- 
ible save now and then the gleam of a skate iron, or 
the dusky form of a skater darting across the level ice. 

But the finest sport was when we charged. Then you 
might see two long lines of fire circles, stretching 
across the river. At the word of command the battle 
lines would bear down upon each other in a wild tan- 
gle of fiery curves, then suddenly stop with a crash, as 
the burning poles came together filing the darkness 
with showers of sparks. 

When we had knocked the coals all off our poles we 
would hurry back to the fires to give them another 
cbarring. 

Here the clock struck, and Johnny went off to bed 
to dream of miles of glare ice and hundreds of scream- 
ing boys swinging fire poles and clashing them togeth- 
er. Hescared his mother in the middle of the night, 
shouting ‘“‘ Charge! Chester, charge!” as the boys do 
when they speak their pieces. 

The next evening he came, like Oliver, asking for 
more. 

“The story says that the ice doesn’t melt undera 
fire, because it is wet,’’ he said. 

* Yes,” said I. 

‘ Because the heat can’t go through water,” he said. 

“So the story says,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, rather crankily, like one who has 
been imposed upon, “ when I wet my hand and hold 
it up to the fire, the heat does get through. I can feel 
it.”’ 

‘““Which would seem to show that a little water does 
not stop heat,’’ I said. 

“The story says a very little will,” he went on. “I 
saw a chunk of ice, too, to-day. It was melting in the 
sun. I put my hand on it, and it was wet. The heat 
of the sun melted it, didn’t it?” 

“ Evidently,” said I. 

“Then the heat must have got through the water, 
for the ice was wet all over.”’ 

“That is reasonable,” I said. 

“Then why wouldn’t the fire melt the ice?” 

“The story says it did melt the ice a little.” 

“Why don’t it melt it a good deal?” 

“I’m afraid we shall have to wait until next winter 
before I can make that clear to you,” I said. ‘‘ But 
stay: maybe one of those smooth boards I use in 
pressing plants will do as well as a slab of ice. Run 
and get me one, please.” 

While Johnnie was after the board I went to the 
wood-box and got some chips and shavings and pieces 
of kindling-wood. 

“ See,” I said, when Johnny returned with the board 
and laid it on the table, “‘ when one builds a fire on 
the ice he first lays down a few large pieces—so—to 
make # sort ef hearth; then he piles up the lighter 
stuff on top.” 

While speaking I broke off some pieces of kindling- 
wood, and piled up the chips and shavings, as if I were 
really going to make a fire on the ice. 

“« Now get me a matoh, please." 
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Johnny brought me a match, and looked on in 
amazement as I struck it and set fire to the chips I 
had piled up on the board. 

** You'll set the house a-fire!’’ he cried. 

“T guess not,” { repiied, “if we are careful. See,’ I 
continued, dropping some bits of light paper on the 
board. ‘See how the cool air rushes in at the bottom 
of the fire and sucks the papers into the flame. The 
blaze rushes up, so that it is very hot above, but below 
the fire is scarcely warm enough to scorch the board."’ 

‘*Mercy on us!” cried Johnny's mother, who came 
into the sitting-room just then. ‘“‘ What are you 
doing with that fire on the table?” 

“Johnny and I are in pursuit of knowledge,” I re- 
plied gravely. 

** Look out that you don’t have to start in pursuit of 
a fire-engine. You'll have the house burned up yet.” 

**No, mamma,” said Johnny, half scared himself; 
‘we'll be awful careful.” 

“Awful indeed!’’ said mamma. 
which of you is least to be trusted.” 

The fire soon burned down without doing any dam- 
age, leaving only a layer of smouldering coals. As I 
swept them into the stove I said: 

“See, the bottom sticks are only partly burned, and 
the board between them is simply charred a little 
where the coals dropped down upon it. If the board 
had been damp, like the ice, the coals would bave 
been quickly put out, and after that scarcely any heat 
would have got through to the ice.”’ 

**So it wasn’t the water under the fire that kept the 
ice from melting,’ said Mary, who had been pretend- 
ing to study her lesson all the time. 

“Not altogether,” [ replied; “though it helped, no 
doubt.” 

“‘Does water ever stop heat?’ Johnny asked, think- 
ing of his own experiments. 

“*To some extent it does,’”’ I replied; ‘‘ to a great ex- 
tent if the water is connected with a larger body of 
water, or if the heat is great enough to turn a portion 
of the water into steam. You have seen drops of 
water dancing on a hot stove, haven’t you?” 

“ Often,” said Mary. ‘“ What makes it do that? 
Why doesn’t it make steam as it does when the stove 
is just warm ?”’ 

“The great heat of the iron suddenly surrounds the 
water-drop with a jacket of steam, which keeps the 
water off the iron, and prevents the heat from reach- 
ing the water rapidly. Safes are made fire-proof on 
the same principle. Indeed, a thin layer of steam will 
even keep the hand from being burnt when plunged 
into melted metal like lead or brass.” 

** That doesn’t seem possible,” said Mary. 

“But it certainly is possible. I have seen it done. 
Indeed, I have done it myself.” 

‘What! really put your hand into melted metal?” 

“Into melted type-metal, hot enough to set a stick 
afire. If the hand is moist the great heat converts a 

portion of the moisture into steam, which shuts out 
the heat completely, so that the melted metal feels 
soft and cool, like quicksilver.” 

“JT shouldn’t think it would feel cool, at any rate,’’ 
said Mary. 

**T suppose it is the rapid evaporation of the moist- 
ure that produces that feeling,” I said. 

* Rapitwaperation?” queried Johnny. 
that?” 

*“ Rap-id e-vap-o-ra-tion,’’ I said, speaking more dis- 
tinotly. ‘‘ That means that the water dries away fast, 
like this,” and I put a drop of water on my knife-blade 
and held it over the lamp till the water vanished. 

: “Oh!” said Johnny. 

_ “It takes heat to make anything evaporate,” I con- 
tinued, “and if the heat comes from our bodies it 
makes us feel cold.” 

“That’s why one feels colder when he’s wet, I sup- 
pose,” said Mary. 

“Precisely,” I said; ‘‘and I can show you with this 
chloroform—which you have seen me use in killing 
butterflies—a still more striking effect of the same 
kind. Let me take your hand.”’ 

“Tt won’t hurt, will it?’”? Mary asked, as she held 
out her hand. 

“Nota bit. I will just pour a little on the back of 
your hand and then cover it with my handkerchief,” 
I said, suiting the action to the word. ‘ How does it 
feel?” 

“Tt burns,” replied Mary. 

** How does it feel now, when I take the handker- 
chief off?” 

* Very cold,” said Mary; “cold as ice.” 

“That is because the chloroform evaporates so fast,” 
I said. 

“Let me try it,” Johnny begged. 

A few drops on his hand soon convinced him that 
evaporating chloroform was chilling enough. 

“Tf you’ll get me some water, Johnny, and if you, 
Mary, will get me some cotton batting, I will show you 
something more wonderful than that.”’ 

I was not kept waiting long after that. I poured the 
water into a little glass bottle, corked it up tight, and 
stuck a wire into the cork. Then I put another cork 
on the other end of the wire. 

“ What is that for?” Johnny asked. 

“For a handle,” I said, “so that you won’t burn 
your fingers.”’ 

Johnny wondered how hecould burn his fingers with 
& bottle of cold water, but said nothing till he saw me 
Wrap the cotton batting round the vial. 

“What's that for?” he asked again. 


“T don’t know 


“What is 





“To hold this chloroform,” I said, pouring upon the 
batting as much as it would hold. 

‘* What’s that for,’”’ he asked once more. 

“ Look sharp and you'll see,” I replied; then turning 
to Mary, I said, ‘“‘ Open the stove-door, so that Johnny 
can hold this bottle over the fire.” 

“ Will it ’splode?”” Johnny asked, as he took the bot- 
tle gingerly and carried it toward the stove. 

“No danger,’’ I said. So Johnny held the bottle 
over the fire, while I stood by to moisten the batting 
with chloroform now and again. After a while some- 
thing went click in the stove, and Johnny drew back 
suddenly. 

“T thought it was going to ’splode, sure,” he said. 

“T think our water is cooked now,’ I remarked, 
taking the bottle to the table. 

Johnny and Mary stood by to see what would hap- 
pen. I stripped the batting from the bottle and found 
the glass cracked from top to bottom. 

‘* Burst,” said Mary. 

“That’s what I heard,” said Johnny. 

“ Why doesn’t the water spill?” said Mary. 

“It’s dried up,” said Johnny. 

‘* What do you call that?” said I, as I chipped off the 
glass and rolled something clear and hard across the 
table. 

“Why! I declare!’ cried Mary. ‘It’s ice.” 

“Toe?” echoed Johnny, turning it over with his fin- 


gerscautiously. ‘‘Soitis! Where did it come from?” 

“Out of the bottle,” said 1. ‘* You saw me take it 
out.” 

“T know,” said Johnny. “But how did it get 
there?’’ 

“It froze there,” I said. “It was water when it 
went in.”’ 


** Froze inside a hot stove!” exclaimed Mary. 
is wonderful.” 

‘What made it freeze there?’ Johnny asked. 

** Evaporation,” said I. 

“T should like to see it done again,” said Johnny, 
sucking the roll of ice as though it were a stick of 
candy. 


“That 





EGOTISM. 


By Aunt Fanny. 


HAT “a long word! What does it mean? 
Perhaps the little story will tell you. 

One upon a time Fred was arranging his library in a 
dear little bookcase—his last Christmas present. 

“How nice they look!’’ he exclaimed. “I’m the 
boy to fix things up tip-top! On the first shelf, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Nightcaps, Popguns, and William Henry’s 
Letters to His Grandmother ; on the second, The Rollo 
Books, Socks, Jack Hazard, and Doing His Best; and 
on the last all my St. Nicholas magazines. Aha!” he 
chuckled, ‘that looks jolly, I declare!” and, standing 
on one foot, he whirled round and round, until he tum- 
bled against the wall. 

“Lend me your Robinson Crusoe,” said his little 
brother Charlie, who steod near, smiling at Fred’s 
antics. 

“No, sir! I will not lend it to you.”’ 

“Oh! do, Fred. I will take the greatest care of it. 
I won’t hurt it the least bit.” 

**No, I tell you!” 

“Why not?” 

** Because you can’t read, and your hands are always 
dirty, and—and—you shan’t have it, there!” and Fred 
began to shut the doors of the bookcase. 

** Just let me look at the pictures,’’ begged the little 
fellow. 

“No, get your own Nonsense Book, and look at the 
pictures in that.” 

“Why, brother,” said Charley, with trembling lips, 
‘Show cross you are to me.”’ 

“Well, it’s because you are such a plague and a 
bother! Yow are nothing but a little troublesome 
boy, and I am almost a man.” 

Then Fred sat down before his bookcase, and began 
to whistle, and teeter backward and forward in his 
chair. Presently he took a card out of his pocket 
with a funny picture on it, and began to read this 
ridiculous stuff: 

“Benny Bowbell bothered and bantered a little 
bumpkin or booby. This little bumpkin and booby 
bore his bothering and bantering without bobbing or 
blinking. But, by and by, the little bumpkin or booby 
began to be belligerently bouncible.” 

“Am Ia little bumpkin and booby?” asked Charley, 
with quivering lips. 

“Yes, you are,” said Fred. 

“T lent you my big hoop this morning, and I did not 
call you a bumpkin and booby.” 

“Oh, you are going to stick that in my face, are 
you?” 

* No, Fred, I didn’t mean that; I——”’_ . 

“Well, I’ll never borrow anything of you again, and 
don’t you ever ask me for anything, because I won't 
lend it to you. Do get away, I can’t bear the sight of 
you!” 

At this cruel speech poor little Charley burst into 
tears. Then Fred mocked him, saying, ‘“‘ boo-hoo, 
boo-hoo,” stooping over and dancing round him with 
his hands on his knees; then he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his eyes, and pretended to wring 
the tears out of the handkerchief—at which last insult 
Charley fairly howled, and his mother, who was enter- 


taining company in the parior, thinking that bumped 





heads or cut fingers must be the matter, excused her- 
self, and rushed up stairs into the room. 

The moment she appeared Charley stopped crying, 
for the generous little fellow did not wish to have his 
brother reproved; but Fred was too full of egotistical 
selfishness to notice any one but himself, or to stop 
talking. He did not see his mother, but kept on dan- 
cing before Charley, saying: “Cry, baby, cry, stick 
your finger in your eye, and tell your mother it was I.” 

“Stop, Fred! What is the meaning of this?’ asked 
his mother, very much displeased. 

Charley did not answer, but Fred began to tell what 
a bother his brother was—“ wanting his boeks just as 
he had put his library in such splendid order.” 

“Oh; so Charley began the quarrel, did he?” 

“Oh no, mamma, I did not say that; he did not want 
to quarrel, he was only a bother and a plague." 

**Did you call him so?” 

“Well,” said Fred, standing on one leg, and turning 
red, “I did.” 

Just at this moment the sister of the boys, a pretty 
young lady, stood at the open door and called out, 
“Charley, you dear little curly-wig,come here; here 
are two golden bananas, and I must have a kiss apiece 
for them.” 

Charley ran and curled his arms round her neck, 
crying, ‘Oh, thank you, Sister Kate,” and kissed her 
so hard that he made a deep rosy spot on her cheek. 
Then what do you think he did? Why, he flew to 
Fred and gave him the biggest banana. 

Fred took it eagerly, and was just about to strip off 
the golden skin, when his mother said, “Stop, Fred, 
you have your books all to yourself; Charley can 
easily eat both the bananas; Iam surprised that you 
would accept one—the biggest one, too—from such ‘a 
plague and a bother’!” 

It was Fred’s turn now to feel unhappy. He laid 
down the fruit, and going slowly to his bvyok-case, he 
took down Robinson Crusoe and said, Take it, 
Charley, and look at it long as you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, brother,” cried the little boy, run- 
ning to Fred and kissing him affectionately. 

Big tears sprang into Fred’s eyes. He was asbamed 
to iook at his mother, as she drew him to her side, and 
putting her arm round him, said, ‘‘Iam sure you have 
fouad out how mean and selfish you have been; how 
full of egotism. You were thinking, ‘What a fine fel- 
low Iam! What a fine library belongs to me. I’m 
not going to disturb my books for such a snip as Char- 
ley.’ This feeling is called egotism, and now that you 
know the meaning of the word, I do hope that you will 
never again practice the vice.” 

“And may he have the bandanner?” asked dear, 
generous little Charley. 

“Yes,” answered his mother, and she kissed both her 
boys. 

My dear little readers, do pray and strive against 
such a selfish, mean feeling. Never boast of yourself 
or your possessions. Lend your books and toys to 
each other gladly; by doing thus, you will keep that 
dreadful monster with the long name—Mr. Egotism— 
out of your dear little hearts. 

And now I am not certain whether I have preached 
a sermon, or told astory. Which is it? 


Puzzles, 


A Lrrerary ENIGMA. 
108 Letters. 
101, 25, 40, 9, 20, 97, 6, 68, 98, 86, 20, 102, one of Jean Ingelow’s 
finest poems. 
21, 12, 30, 43, 62, 4, 34, 64, 32, 46, 26, by George MacDonald. 
83, 78, 83, 52, 88, 23, 63, 44, 68, 68, by the author of “ John Halli- 
fax, Gentleman.” 
95, 91, 5, 87, 12, 92, 27, 17, 77, 11, 86, 68, 57, 71, 24, 59, 75, 90, by the 
author of the “ Heir of Redelyffe.” 
70, 41, 60, 51, 20, 69, 10, 81, 67, 2, 54, 45, oneeof Mrs. Gaskell’s 
novels. 
61, 58, 87, 15, 1, 51, 8, 91, 18, 13, 19, 48, a German poet. 
06, 24, 36, 14, 42, 99, 31, 49, 102, 39, 94, a character in Irving's 
* Bracebridge Hall.”’ 
74, 47, 55, 5, 85, a character in Can the Old Love? 
79, 100, 89, 48, '78, 50, 95, 65, 56, a celebrated Spanish writer. 
76, 16, 22, 40, 28, 72, 80, 20, 68, 66, 11, 8, 88, 82, 50, one of Bayard 
Taylor’s books. 
108, 74, 93, 7, 70, 85, 72, 44, 94, 51, 84, a book by an American hu- 
morist and essayist. 
My whole is a quotation from Tennyson. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. An animal. 
3. A bird. 
4. An article of furniture, 
5. A stain. 
6. A snare. 
7. A consonant. 











De Forrest. 


Epwarp C. H. 


- ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 4 
“wit te a feather, Pope has penta, 
And females never doubt i 
For those eaeve least =e the head 
Display the most without it.” 


A Letter Puzale.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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E. RIDLEY & SON, 
~ 309, 311, 311 1-2Grand St, N.Y. 


HATS and BONNETS. 


2,450 cases of FELT. d STRAW 
BLUES BROWNS Di at i Ba MB 50, ro 75, 850. 
CKS, STONES, NUTRIA, 
500 cases of REAL Le aces ie. 81, § 1%. 
tae ae 
a aT 2%, ROUND ean and aio nereey 
“permx mrshapes: a Ce MUMMED HAT DEPART- 


NT. 
LATEST WINTER DESIGNS from $1 50 to $50. 


BIRDS, FLOWERS. 


sone ‘ OSTRICH FLUEm, , 15, 25,38, 50, 75c., $1 to 
ac 
Posted " TRICH TIP ee & dfe- (Bunch of 8) to $10. 
RED BIRDS, from 60c. to $2. 


SILK VELVETS. 


hee ee at 50, 60, 75c., $l per yard. Great Bar- 

50 
eNAVY p Buues - 
d CLOTH 


SHADES, 
Le G Selection min this Cit, 
T of K SILK 


io 1 75, $2, $2.50, $2 iLVETS at 
$ a mas the Bo Th and Soa 9.2598 


nd 
- dtirnca VELVETS at $3 25, $3 75, $4, $4 50, 
HEAPEST OFFERED THIS SEASON. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. 


’ 50,000 hes Cut Beads at 3 and 4c. each. 
PRATHER: SOODS SATCHELS, ALBUMS, 
“POILET ARTICLES, &e, 


OPENING HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Over 1,000 cases 


TOYS, DOLLS, and FANCY GOODS. 


Look at our CORSETS TS at 40, 45, 60, 7%, 85c. 
GLove FITTING, $1, $1 38, $1 50. 


LACES—EMBROIDERIES. 


Bd PURCHASE—under regular prices 25 
uiven son. Afts'and CUBIS © LAOES, 
RUFFLINGS and COLLARETTES, 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INS IN: SERTIN 36. 38. 
Pena FRINGES—40, 45, 50, do 50. to 88 per 
WORSTED BALL FRINGES, all colors, at 31c. 


“Pocaded @ Gimps, Passementeries, Galloons, Orna- 
ments, from auction. 


HOSIERY. 


’ LADIES’ IRON FRAME—2c. and 30c. 
150 dozen CHILDREN’S FANCY HOSE-—4, 10, 


‘Misses and Children’s Lnoainas-s. £8 se . Sse UP. 
190 new styles of CASHMERH 
‘ @LOVES—cheap. 


UNDERWEAR. 
— SHIRTS and VESTS—36, 40, 45, 48, 50, 


LADIES ana oanre 50, 75c., $1 up. 
SCARLET DERWEAR for Ladies and Gents 
—i5e., $1, $1 2Lup. 


KID CLOVES. 


2 BUTTONS—338, 50. 75, 95c. a pair. 
Ask for_our 


“Monogram” and “ Edward” Glove. 


Dog Ski B = oe Sint: Se. pair. 
ns, Beaver Tops, line x x 
Dos gz Skin, Otter Tops, ined, 25 pa: ur. 
Pinost do. 50 air 
Boys’ and Men’s “Buck Gauntlets—40, 
Ladies’ Kid Gauntlets, for driving, 75, 


eces at 
a OS 


pair. 
to P31 25. 


LADIES’ ALI-WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS—%5, 
37. a8 $10, 0, $12. § 15, up. 

Lab and CHILDREN’S WATERPROOF 
-CLORKS. new motes $3 50, $3 75, $4, $4 50, 

LADIES’ F KIRTS—65, 75, 830., $ 

HAND.  MADEand bas Wits coos, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 


EDW.RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET. 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand St. Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
door and connects with every city car Pend « 


—_ folns north and six minutes’ ri ride 
from the corner of Broadway 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
TO-DAY. 
FURS. FURS. 


Chinchilla, Silver Fox, Seal, Mink, 


Russian Sable, Alaska, Ermine, 

™ AND EVERY OTHER DESIRABLE FUR. 
1,00 SETS of LADIES’ WHITE CONEY SETS 
set comprises Muffand Boa, or Muffand Cape) from 


75, 
ALASK A SETS, Muffand Bo oa, 


BLD REN SM S3 WHITECONEY'S TING BE BETS, 
ee — Mure and BOA, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, 


4 GAttDRRs TALL BOAR #3 ies 

i 
Bay N’S Wire ¢ 1S fem 6 oa x 
_ gS LDREN CQUES, $3 § 2. 


OUR FUR STOCK 
is LARGE and WELL ASSORTED. 
The LATE UNSEASONABLE WEATHER has af- 
forded an Bopportunity to. urchase much 
ING RATES. 
We offer these advantages to our customers. 
BXAMINE OUR ST OGK RP EFORE YOU PUR- 


EDW.RIDLEY & SON, 


: 309, 311, 311% GRAND S8T., 
62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN S8T., 
i FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand St. Cross-Town line of. Cars paease the 
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TOYS TOYS TOYS 7Ox8 FS'2 | 
TOYS TOYS TOYS TOYS 


R. H. MACY & 00.88 |38 


Grand Central Establisment, 


ALL THIS WEEK. _ 


TOY 
TOY 
aor 


Mi 


of BLANKETS, NNELS, TOY: 
WHITE GOODS, Towsla? Napkins, Ore 
and all Housekeeping Goods,to OY 
room for Holiday Goods oa a : OY 


All the Week Clearing Sale 33 TOY 


bag Pee Ba TOY 
of tacos, efs, Tedies 
Collars and Sets, Veilin; a 
The cheapest line of Beaded Good: 
in the City, to make room 
day , DOW O ——— 


CLEARING SALE 
OF 
Ribbons, roles, 
espe RS,” 
FEA TE HERS. TOY 
irds, Hi a t TOY 
uilline ato-e every variety of TOY 
ds will be found lower Y 
oun in any other house in New TOY 
York.) TO KE ROOM FOR TOY. 
TOY! 
TOY 
Holiday Goods 2 
TOY 
aor 
NOW OPBNING. a9 
Clearing Sale of Hosiery. a 
ae have a veer lenge and desirable TOY 
stoc and English Ho- TOY 
= r.4 Gloves for io Gents, 7OY 
and Children, adapted to the season, TO 

embracing ail the desirable makes TOY 
and styles, of our own importation. TOY 
Also, a full and complete stock of TOY 
Under weer made to order by Cart- TOY 
wright & Warner, and other well- TOY 
kn ZA. ure TOY: 
Every style and v ariet of Gloves, TOY 
Woolen Comforters aad Ties for the TOY: 
Neck and Head. pues 
TOY. 
ay: 

Gents Furnishing Goods 

1 yt 

wfistrinnt gonmiete noe. ah ot 2y 


m for our HOLIDA ¥ GOODS, TOY: 

NO Ow ¢ OPEN TOY 
ve NOW. OPEN a very desir- TOY 

abies stock of FURS, for which they 7oy 


scliets ins wn 
DIES an ENTLEMEN'S roy 
SHAL-SK 


medium to finest goods, which TOY 
we "are tig at a very small ad- Toy 


var A TOY 

E CLEARING OUT OUR TOY 

stock OF UNDERW. i in our TOY 
non oe at specially uced 

to make room tor Troliday ay 

; ROW ope: zor 


ARE NOW OPENING BOY 


TOY 


A full sad at compiote line of Worst- TOY: 
eds and Goods —_ Berlin. TOY 
Baian Fan on Goods ect from TOY 
Paris, Atkinson e Perfumery fr from aon 
England, and Lubin’s from 

Bronzes m Paris. a0 

Gilt Bronze and Russia Leather aOY 
Goods from a. Fancy Goods TOY: 
from all parts of the world now zg 
opening for the » Holidays. 20 


| Tove TOYS TOYS TOYS zOr8 TOY: 
324 poe at TOY 


TOY 
fOx8 FOx8 ToYs Tors TOYS TOY 
CLEARING SALE a 





House-Furnishing Goods, 29% 


TOY 
The largest assortment in the City, 
and every desirable article for aOY 
house-kee Se pular prices, TOY 
and suitable for ‘Ho day presents. TOY 
TOY 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, Boy 


MAJOLICA AND FANCY GOODS. aOy 
TOY 
The largest and most — lete A 
assortment in America, belo “ moe 
TOY 
TOY 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
TOY 


Cut this out. mpare the 
prices with all the wholesale dealers nor 
city, and you con- TOY 
TO ENUMERATE: aoy 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, TOY! 
138 pieces, ; price elsewhere, ay 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, TOY 
decorate any color, for twelve ax . TOY 

sons, 1s Odum DIN elsewhere, $ 

ER R SETS, 136 piec- zor 
oa tat ‘ii prot 2, $25. TOY 
NER Ma 184 piec- TOY 
es. decorated, $39.44; price else- aor 
“PRENCH CHINA CUPS anda TOY 
SAUCERS, $1.99 a dozen pair; price aor 


olsownere $3. 

NCH CHINA BREAKFAST TOY 
PLATES, $1.99 a dozen; price else- TOY 
where, $3.00. TOY 
ENGLISH CHINA CUSPA- TOY 
DORES, decorated, 8c. each; price TOY 
elsewhere. $1.75. TOY 

UT GLASS BOHEMIAN GoB- TOY 

LETS, $1.49 a dozen; price else- TOY 

where, aoe 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. oy 

A complete line of standard books, Ay, 

and all = e novels of the day, We TOY. 
rted 


our im TOY 
9. and TOY 
stationery, etc., for the olidays. TOY: 


TOY 
Grand Central Establishment have. 
semeses another store to their ter- ay 
TOY 


TIMONDAY, Nov. 16, will be exhib- 53% 
ited in the be Rew section a line of moy, 
sample of Toys of our own im TOY 
tion now arri 
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ee * TOYS aor 

OLES bu: again MAN- T' 
BOLTS AGERS of vingto iS 2 and @ INSTIT TU- TOY 
LUS TIONS wishing to p' foods F324 
DOLLS for the holidays, will find this an TOY 
DOLLS excellent opportunity now before TOY’ 
pouls the annual December rush comes on. LOY 
Goods selected now for the holi- TOY 
Haas 8 will be carefully packed and aOy 
BY delivered at any time desired. Oy 


DOLLS Fourteenth St. and Sicth Ave., rr. Y. TOY 
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Johnson Brothers & Co., 
UNION SQUARE. ~- 


beg leave to announce to o captonets and 


We 
the public that we will offer on MOND ¥_ NOV. 
Bena during the week, GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


Millinery Goods 
and Dress Trimmings. 


ate season being now far advanced for our whole- 
sale trade, we have REMOVED THE GREATER 
PART OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK 1 from our Whole- 


sale House, 448 and 450 —— to our Retail 
‘CLOSED OUT 


H in Uni 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


RIBBONS. 


. OUR PRICE LIST. 
50 Cartons 8-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN SASH 


% Garcons Y-inch adh GOS GadiN ‘sasH 
mr GROS G S GRAIN, in ALL THE 





250 oy Neinen 
NEW SHADES, 85c. per y: 
O IN, 9c. per yard. 


Ri 

175 Pleces ¢-inch GROS GRAIN: %5 er ceed. 

450 ones No. 16 = G RIB- 

, 15c. per 

500 plecss o of No  GROS GRAIN TRIMMING 
ALL r 

350 Pieces No 127 TRIMMING. HIBEON, 220. per 


500 pieces No. 16 TRIMMING RIBBON, extra fine 
quality, 25c. per yard. 


FRENCH AND DOMESTIC 
Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 


BONNETS, $10, $12.50, $14.60, $16.50, and $18.50. 
ROUND HA’ ee $10, $. 
Untrimmed Round Hats, 


250 Cases of FRENCH and DOMESTIO FELTS In all 
the N aad CLOTH SIADES, at $i, $L 10, and $1.25 


HOSIERY. 


LARGE LO7s6 TROMA CATON AT THE 
OWING PRICES: 
200 Do so 3’ MERINO VESTS, 
and $1 15 ares MEE 1 50. — 2a 
100 Dozen IES’ ENGLISH MERINO VESTS and 
DRAWERS. and §. oe at $1 75 and $1 90, 


wo! —- $250 
223 D. ozen GENTS’ M ESTS and DRAWERS. 


Soson ENGLIG ropes st PqiosR, regular 
nD Os: 
made, at 50c. per pair, worth 6. 
Doses Bory and MISSES’ MERINO VESTS and 
er pte wens t 50c., 65c., 85c. and 90c.; worth $1, 
75 dozen MissEs’ MERINO DRAWERS at 50c., 60c. 


an eac 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S UNDERWEAR for 


ladies and gentlemen, IN ALL SIZES. 


CLOVES. 


250 dozen LADIES’ Tw0-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
n ALL THE NEWEST SHADES, at $1 per 

: EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
Also a LARGE ASSORTMENT of COURVOISSEUR’S 
iD GLevEe, CT ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


JU! UST RECET 
AJoB LoT ror. Lares’ and Missrs’ CLOTH and 
— LINED WINT: 


INTER GLOVES at 25c. per 


ey Pou LINE of GENTLEMEN’ . GLOVES in BUCK- 
SKIN, DOGSKIN, and CASTOR 


We will also offer 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING DEPARTMENTS. 


BLACK AND COLORED DRESS and TRIMMING SILKS 
at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 and $2.50 per y 

BLACK and COLORED SILK VELVETS at $2, $2.25, 
$2.50, $2.75, and $3. 


Berlic Wools and Worsted Embroideries, 
Flowers and Feathers, 
Laces and Embroideries, 


FANCY GOODS, etc. 


Johnson Bros. & Co., 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNLON SQUARE. 


BLOOMS, 
No. 338 and 340 Bowery, 


Between Bond and Great Jones Streets. 


ALL THE 
Novelties of the Season in 


LACES, 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Hats, 
Bonnets, Ribbons, French Flow- 
ers, Feathers, Ete, 


BEST QUALITY KID GLOVES, 
Hosiery and Underwear. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
Infants’ Complete Outfits. 


We are now Importing direct all re- 
cherché styles of Lace Fichus, Over- 
dresses, Sleeveless Jackets, etc. ~ Samples 
and price-list sent free on application. 








IMPORTANT SALE 
FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS GOODS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Will open on Monday, November 16, Several Aq. 
ditional Cases, in connection with their large ang 
Popular Stock of “ee 


WOOLEN DRESS FABRICS, 


PURCHASERS are invited to examine the abova 
stock, which will be found to contain orly new, 
fresh,and fashionable fabrics, and at such prices 
as to suit the most fastidious, being far below tho 
Importation Cost, offering 


Actual & Unusual Bargains. 


For Convenience, these goods have been placed 
on counters in Middle Aisle, Broadway Entrance. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT 


Alarge and Complete Stock of all the Latest 
Parisian Novelties in 


Velvet and Cloth 
English and French 
Walking Sacques & Cloaks, 


Braided Dolmans, Matelasse Sacques, Camel's 
Hair, Silk, Velvet,and Embroidered Cash- 
mere Walking Suits and Costumes, 
Evening and Reception Dresses, 

Opera Cloaks, Etc., Etc. 


FINE FURS. 


Now open, an elegant assortment of 


GENUINE FINE FURS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
AND 
Fur Lap and Carriage Robes, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
ATTRACTIVE SALE OF 
Black Dress Goods. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & GO. 

Will offer on Monday, Nov. 16, in addition to their 

usual extensive stock of Fine Mourning Fabrios, 

10 Cases of Medium and Low-priced Goods 

at a reduction of fully 25 per cent. from regular 

prices. 

All-wool Serges. from 50c. to 75c. per yard. 

Empress Cloths, from 40c. to $1.00 per yard. 

Sedan and Queen’s Cords, 50c. to 85c. per yard. 

Alpacas, 25c. to 65c. per yard. 

Crepe Cloths, 50c. to $0c. per yard. 

Baratheas, Paramattas, Henrietta Cloths, etc., etc. 
Purchasers will find these Goods well worthy 

their attention, being both desirable and cheap. 


Extraordinary Bargains 
IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 
are offering a Large Line of 


Swiss, Guipure and Nottingham, 
Greatly Below Importation Cost. 


offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Everything to Make or Trim a Dress, in- 
clading Jet Gimps and Fringes, Worsted 
Fringes, Fur and Feather Trimmings, Lin- 
ing, Bones, Buttons. Wadding, Sewing 
Silks, may be found ar EDW ARD A. MOR- 
RISON’S, No. 893 Broadway. Elegant 
Laces and Ribbons. Just Received, a full 
line of Scarfs in Spanish Lace and Guipure, 
including a Length for Misses’ Wear. Felt 
Hats, Bonnets, and Round Hats, Flowers, 
Feathers, and Birds, at very reasonable 
prices. 

Specialties in LADIES’ NECK-TIES and 
RUFFLES, from 25c. upward. 

B A B 7 E Ss’ DEPARTMENT.—Evers- 

thing these little ones 
want may be found on the Nineteenth 
Street Side. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
No. 893 Broadway 


AND 
No. 13 E. 19th St. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS & BOAS, 


SILVER FOX, RUSSIA SABLE, 
And all other Choice Staple 


FURS. 


ent of Fise Fancy Fare 
. Gentlemen 
for aa ht eae hun. 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 
LATE BIGLOW & CO., 
Hatters and Furriers 
376 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN. 
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From Monday, Nov. 9, to Saturday, 
Nov. M4. 

Wall Street.—There is a decidedly active de- 
mand for investment securities of all good denomi- 
nations, with a marked advance on the favorites. 
One principal alleged cause of this is found in the 
fact that banks are unable in the present state of 
the loan market to lend their funds on call at re- 
munerative rates, and therefore deem it best to 
buy securities which will at any rate pay five or 
six per cent., and will probably sell for as much as 
was originally paid. There is animproved demand 
for first-class commercial paper. Cable despatches 
from London on Thursday reported a decrease of 
£274,000 for the week in the bullion of the Bank of 
England, but; the discount rate remained un- 
changed at 4 per cent. The Bank of France gained 
6,556,000 francs in specie. 

Government Bonds.—Banks have been large 
purchasers on an active market, while foreign 
bankers have been selling freely, some of ghe sales 
being on option of 20 days, the bonds being on the 
other side of the ocean. 


The highest quotations during the wok were 
as follows: 





mye. Nov. Nov. Nov. Noy. Nov. 

10. iL. 2. 1B. 4, 

Se, fanded op 7, nix 1114 Ws 1% 112 ~ «12 
68, TEG........ "81, 1183g 118% 1 36 1185¢ 118: 
6s, 1 eocsese 81, 119 —s9 iss 1193 11936 119X¥ 
6s 5-208, cp....’62, 111 = 111 an llig 111% 112 
6s 5-208, cp...’64, 11334 113 113 114% «114% 
6s 5-20s, cp...’65, 1143¢ AX HS = 1154g «115 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 116% 117 1B 11g =—s- 718% «118 
6s 5-203, ep...’67, 117% = 1183 = 118% 118% 118 
6s 5-203, 68, 1184 118 118% 18 18% 
ge eres weeeee lly 112 1123, 112 12% 
5s 10-40s cp...... 46 111% 113 118% «(113 v5 "4 
@s currency aeese 1183g 118% 118% 1183 11836 1185 





Gold.—Toward the close of the week the price 
advanced somewhat, although the market has 
been quite steady since our last quotations. There 
are indications that the market will rule a little 
higher in consequence of the firmness of exchange 
and an anticipated export of specie. At the Treas- 
ury sale of $500,000 the bids amounted to nearly 
$3,000,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
stn estate ba can 1103 


Legal ‘Fenders.9.0 B07 RO W7 W090. 
Stecks, etc.—While the market has been some- 
what irregular, the tendency has been toward 
firmer rates. The prospect is encouraging for 
stocks which deserve to be thought weil of. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 


Nov. Nove — Rev. _ % a 
N.Y.C. &H. B.. ..1025 102% 102% «12 102% 102 
Harlem. 130 5) 131 lit in” 1304 
BD. «scasnsscses Bx 2 o 203% 29% 
Lake Shore..... 815% 82. ae 82: 8236 
Wabasb......... 31% = 3] 3 31X HH} 32% 
Northwestern. 24 383g 39 8956 % 40% 
do pre B44 FAX 85 BBX 575% 
Rock Island.. : Big 99% 99 98% 993% 100% 
&t. oon — epeccecce Fr 3% «34K $57 eee 
onio y 4 , = 8g «31% 231% = 81 BL 
Central <e fh 108% 106% 10734 107 107% 107 
Del., L. & W....109 109 I 109% 108% +1093¢ 
Han & St. Jos.. Bs econ |= ae 26 26 27 
—  teeanets 3655 36 35 85Y 85 
keseneee oooe 116 =: 15 16 sii 
Western UnTel 19% 79% 6795, 80 80 8054 
Quicksilver... . 31 8244 id 32 82 
a . 38 37 6X 34 38% 
Pacific Mail..... 45% 45 45 46% 45 
s Ex...... 120% 118% 7 118 mex 
BR, TE 0.040, 0000 644% 64 a “i ¢ as 
TB. Mx..ccccce 65 65 
Wells, Fargo... 80 80 80 80% fe 


Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 


the week were: 
60 days. 3 da 
4.864.865 4.8976 


London prime bankers.. 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassan St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Busineés, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE CODLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


STOCKS»*géey EXCHANGE 


and all securities poeghs : re sold forcash 











on on pelea STOC bo against 
approved privileges. Tock PRIV GES 
otiated = pombereé of the Peete, mse sow 
er responsible aor o 4 
all “Wall Stree treet operations ere 4 i 
: Sonics 3 and my Mg 


TUMBRI 
2 2 Wail Street, New ae 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Pn nm f We loan not to exceed one-third of 
by personal “naepectian 










the value aseertained by one 
0. rm. In many years bi e@ never 
lust a dollar. We pay the in promptly semi- 
annually in New York 


= t.4 securities 


ee eee our ort. 
‘atfancle @ Missour funds from the 
- yey to "ihe river, and mes. "be able to 


to parties of your Send for 
cunitoutute. J.B. WATELN! Co. 4 rb a 


HICKLING & en and Brokers, 


ork. 
Make coileetions in Europe. Issue Drafts. Buy 
and sell R 


road Stocks on 2 Commission. 
io Seruaibon os sent to any address. 


: Union Dime Savings Bank, 
om aie Reelin Boe 
ees 


__ Tobe ARMOOR, Secretary. 








, Pres’t. 


SMALL INVESTMENTS, 


> Buena. Will surprise you. Pam- 
2 let ae ares. RUMBLE & CO., 52 B: way, New 
ork. P.O. Box, 4,96. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Silver Plated} 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. ~= 


MERIDEN CUTLERY COQ., 
Office, 49 Chambers St. ee ee manufactnrers of 
ARD R NDL 
and all BS, kinds UB FINE CUTLERY, a 
KNIVES, &c. 6” Trademark, 
LERY Co.” on every blade. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN,,; 


_. MANUFACTURE 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New and Original Designs for Fall of 1874 just 
out. Ask for these Goods, For sale by all leading 
dealers. 


Salesroom : 13 John Street, N. Y. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
82” Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 























BUCHKEXE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Sesetes Established in 1837. aw 

a Bells of cot ts an n. 

mounted with the best tary Hang: 

for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

Vactories, Court ioneds: Fire Alarms, 

Tower , Chimes, etc. Fully 










‘arrant 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatl 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
Established in 1826. 


Church and other Tower Bells. P.O. address, 
either Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
Catalogues free. No Agencies. 


The Choral Pipe Organ. 


Sweet-toned, Powerful, and Economical. Capa- 
ble of the grand effects of the large oegens. More 
organ at less cost than any other make. ea oo eager | 
by the most eminent musicians and 0: 
numerous ehurches. 

The City of Boston selected these Organs for its 
tars. Public Institutions, ever all competi- 


size $400, equal to ordinary $1,000 o 
sine” rs: $500, ogi 1 to $1,200 organs. Sizes B, 
D, price $600, $700 and $800, equal to organs 0 
y aoe MUCH MORE THAN DOUBLE THESE 
AMOUNTS. nd for circulars to 


G. H. RYDER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








ns, 
» and 








The Amusement Man Marvel of the Age. 
P. T. BARNUM 8 
Creat Roman Hippodrome 
MENAGERIE OF RAKE AND COSTLY WILD 
Afternoon and Evening ! 
past was Of the Grand Congress of Nations 





L EEK and the brilliant equestrian 
LAST WEEK spectacie e, the Great Eng- 
LAST WEEK ish Stag Hun nt. 

FOR THE PRESENT EEK. 


Glerious Presramme upon the Grand 
Glorious peeenyens,. upon the Grand 


DARING RACES" TO } BE INTRODUCED 


CH BXHIBIT 
Gra Derb: r, Wee in the Metro lis. 
Six Hundred W La | na Wink: on ibition 


Living pane. pe of Hlophents, herd of 
Camelsand Dromedaries, — of Llamas, Yaks, 
ts, Sea Lions, Polar 
enas PHlorped Horse, drove 

uffalo, Rhinoceros,’ Apes, 

Monkeys, Baboons, Zebras, Barnum’s fameus 
Ha) Bi. ily, and. ‘a multitude of the minor ani- 
mal ngdom, forming the largest and most valu- 
able 200. eal colle _ ever placed upon exhi- 
bition. is de! nt is open daily from 1 to 5, 
and from 6.30 to 

a in amphitheatre commences at 2:30 
and 8. ee open Srom Ste 4 Seats secured 
six days in advance, 


EADERS OF THIS PAPER, if 

Boots and Shoes for yourselves and Yamilies, 

pon oy oy in ae, < excellent in quality, and mod- 
PTL Ee nize 

ER & CO.,3 Union Square. 


** Multum in Parvo.” 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 
With Greatly Im ed Ou and 
me hts, ° 
Self-Condensing Gas Cylinders, 
NeEw SLIDES AND EFFECTS. 
Circular Free. Manual describing all, 50 cents. 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St. Philada. 


CS i ven Send for our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Tinted paper Beautiful 


cture 
Away. |i: Walt, Ghbet, a « a 
OPIUM gress re 


NO CHARGE 
for treatment until cured, Call on or address 


DOR. 4 ©. BECK, . 
119 John treet. Cincinnati, 




















BOOK CANVASSERS want- 
ed for the most nomeesanee book 


A 


Great | Sur Twain Whieaw neta, t 
ari mn, w 

Ma Nasby, Wiiete Collins m2 Atired 
‘ennyson, Jo ay, and others 

NOVELTY. Batirely New. Splendidly Il- 
lustrated. cently bound. Cost $5.000 to pro- 
duee, Will e immensely. Eztra premiums to 
sxente. Address immediately, WM. F. GL ILL & CO., 

Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





The Best Paper! Try It!! 


e Scientific American is the cheapest and 
par illustrated weekly Bet published. Every 
number contains from 1 to 15 original engravings 
of new machinery, noyel inyentions, Bridges, En- 

neering works, Architecture, improve ‘arm 


plements, and every new discovery in Chemis- 


try. A year’s numbers contain Lad es and sev- 
eral hundred engrevings. Thousands of volumes 
are preserved and reference. The 


practical receipts are well Sorth — —_— = sub- 

scription price. Terms, $3a yea Speci- 

mens sent free. May be had of ali N hewn ealers. 
obtained on the best 


terms. Models of new 
nventions and sketches examined ce 


et, 110 ) pages, containing laws and full directions 

for obtain Patents. Address forthe Paper or 

Branch office, cor i and ith bes 
r. 

Washington, D.C. ‘ ws i 


gxtelsiog Do Your Own Printing 
Port. Q Frees forcards, labels, envelopes 

able $9° resizes forla work, 
Tivctanes en do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
—_ greatfun and make money fast 

stkting. Send twostampsfor full 

ogue presses type etc, to the Mfra 





Printing” 2t 
esses x KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Con? 





57 6 QGENTS PROFITS PER 

. EEK, Will prove it or forfeit 
ve punaees aetinee. New hee “ws just patented. 

Samples sent freeto all. Addre 

. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. 


H. O'NEILL & COQO.,|: 
$27 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY, 
AT BEDUCED PRICES. 
200 doz. FELT HATS, 75 Cents. | * 
500 Doz. Felt Hats, and Bgnncte, 
Dri ab, ee, Blue, I 
1.10—the Finest ‘Quality, 


ewest Shape 
Silk Velver hace 90. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES. 
OSTRICH TIPS. 
WILLOW PLUMES. 


ANCY BIRDS. 
" FANCY FEATHERS. 


200 doz. Fancy Birds from 50c. to $2.50. 
500 doz. Long Ostridh puames, $100 to $1,000. 
Fancy Wings of all kinds. 


LACES. 


Large and well selected stock of Real Lace, in 
GUIPURE, 
THREAD, 
VALENCIENNES, 


INT 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


RUHELINGS. 


The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the ct ty and at 
oo cones price. Novelties in Crepe de Chene and 
rgan 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 
Children's Velvet and Laee Hats, Lace End Ties. 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at reducec-prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch Gros Grain, all otk, a in all shades. 
G in 4 shades. 

NET s and BROWN. 

7-inch G Sack 5e., all 

8-inch Gros Grain [3 mf: all sil 

tonins es Grain Black 1.25, all 


1004 man Sashes. 2, 
FANCY SASH, SOFT Pehl. 
RINGED TO U5 


VELV ETS. 


It pooe Black Velvet, $1.[0 per yard. 
fooes Black Velvet, {2 to $12 per yard. 


Dey eee Brown +a'S to yard. 
puta Lote 


B, GARN ARD ALL THE 
‘ADES YORT TRIMMING. 
LADIES’ TIES. 
WINDSOR TIB8. 
4,000 doze Windsor Ties, 260 bo to 40c. 
KID GLO VES. 
dozen Kid Gloves, New Fall Shades, 9c. to 
warranted. 


$1.20, every pair 
O’NEILL, 


827 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


BARGAINS 
FROM AUCTION. 


BLACK FRENCH MERINOES, 60c.. 75c., 85c., 











RED BIRDS. 





SHES, SASHES 
ER. 








$1. 

BLACK DOUBLE WARP CASHMERES, 65c., 
"5e., 90c., and $1. 

DOUBLE WARP EMPRESS, 50c., 65c., and 


Tbe. 

BLACK SILKS, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.60, $1.75, 
and $2 to $2.75. 

BLACK FURS in choice varieties. 

SUITS AND BONNETS at reasonable rates. 


JACKSON’S, 








Onie. | Ovr. Broadway & Waverley Pt. 


RICHARD MEARS, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St.,. 


Begs to announce that he will offer eH thi 
the following Specialties oo 


Great Bargains 
MILLINERY Coops. 


300 Boxes of fine French Flow 
Plumes, Ostrich Tips, Birds, and Noveltion in Fee 
fon oie Creamante of our own importation, at very 
Fine Felt Hats in all new shapes and colors, Sle. 
Best French Felt Hats in all and 
shapes, $1.10; usual price, ¢1.4 $1 Taste oe er 


Bargains in Black and Colored Velves, 


100 of bones Fi Black Silk Bonnet Velvet, $1.75, $2,- 


‘ince Silk Fas Cloakin hs lvet, $4 » 

Very Stylish Trimmed - 3. $5, $C piss. os $5 a "po, 410, 

Elegant novelties in imported styles. and 2a 
own manufacture, $12, $15, $18, $20, bon" pos 


Suits and Overskirts and Basques. 
pene assortment, all the new Fa les. 
ae Bek one Sat Seo, Se 

Ty elaborate, do., 
Golcred Cashmere’ Baits, imaied 3 ® PMs. 
match, very stylish’ $35, $36, 
Black Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, $35, $36, $98. 


Mnbroidered, Overskirts and ues, in Camel's 
Hair, c.—ve 
embrold ee naaak, $4 ca ry new style, plain and 
Fine Black Alpoes Ssnite. $10, $12, $14, $15, and $18, 
Morning Wrappers, every style, ‘from $3 to $40. 


100 Styles of Walking Jackets, 


In Nay Biue one Block, silk-trimmod and 
¥ and finished in first-class style, at benead, 
£8, $10, $11, $12, 813, $14, $15, $16 and $20. 
y Bargains in Broche Shawis, at sis ee $26; half 
ee. 


Bargains in Silks and Dress Goods, 
One lot heavy Gree-Graia, Black Silk, white edge, 
4 $1.10; worth $1.25 and $1.38. Great 5 nareaine. 
a plenaid heavy Gros-G Grain Black Silks, $1.25, 
, and $2; uae — former prices. 
£000 plevos Be Berges, D Diagonal s,and Camel’s Hair, 
H ‘all new styles. 

wrench oh Cashmere” an and Vo best colors, 
Gluck k “Gasiimeres “cheapest te in the city— 

85c., 88¢., 9ec., 95c., $1, $1.10, $128 ’ 














Hosiery and Underwear. 
ae and best assortment, every quality and 


‘Aul-Wool, Merino, Cashmere anc Cotton Hosie 
= | Undergarments for Ladies, Gents, and Chil- 


TAIL the New Shades in our celebrated makes, 9c. 

Kid Gloves—every pair warranted, or give anoth- 
er if they rip or tear. 

Largest and best ‘assortment of Winter Hosiery 
and Undergarments to be found in the city. Boys’ 
Merino Vests, é , 42c., 45¢., 50c., 

Misses Merino Vests, full regular made, 75c., 90¢., 


» 90., $1. 
Ladies fine Merino Vests, 65c., 85c., and #1. 
a Merino Shirts and Drawers, 650 Sc., The., 





Our Trimming Department 


Contains a Superb Line of Every Novelty in 

Worsted and Silk Ball and Beaded Fringes, Beaded 

and Silk oe Loops and — ons. 
Worsted 2-ball Fringes, 38c., 44c., and 50c. 





Bargains in Real Yak Laces. 


Fine -? and good patterns, l6c., 18c., Dg 25e.. 
a ‘aces, 244 and 8 inches wide, 28c., 30c., 


ee in Embroidered Worsted Work, 
Embroidered Worsted Slipper Patterns, 50c., 
os, Very handsome Slipper Patterns, ¢i $i, 


Embroidered Worsted and Beaded Qesbic i 
great variety, W., 63c., T5c., 88¢., #1, $1.25. — 


Housekeeping and Domestic Goods. 
Canton, Shaker, nee 5 any Dp annels, y 
0 pair large Blankets, $ 50, $4, $5 $5.50, $6. 

ined “a. best 


saage e size en Gomfortables, 
wwe hes Ons Friends, Custo 
Ay our Friends, Cus mers, an 
the: Publ © generally, that our Stock in every “4 
artment is er, More Select and Complete ta 
very Particular than in any former season. 





{2 RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY CAN MAKE ALL 
THEIR PURCHASES, AT CITY PRICES, BY SENDING 
FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE 

. BENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


RICHARD MEARES 


Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street,. 


WILSON & CREIC,,. 
771 Broadway, 


(CORNER OF NINTH STREET.) 


SPECIAL NOTICED 


All our elegant FRENCH COSTUMES im- 
ported for patterns will be sold atan enormous: 
reduction, at less than half the PARIS cost. 
A rare opportunity. 


Cloaks, Cloaks, Cloaks 


in VELVET, CLOTH, AND MATELASSE— 
PLAIN and BEADED—entirely new and not: 
to be found elsewhere. 


Extraoardinary Purchase ‘ 
of yomate jet EMB’D HEAVY DOUB 
CASHMERE yee POLONAISE: 
TABLIERS, JA LIERS AND: 





JACKETS,’ METTERN CHa. CUIRASS 
an e k eay, ver 
JACKETS — the nicest goods woever bad. 


rices at which they have been bought’ 


ena e us to offer the best and cheapest of 
goods that have ever been cold in New 
vee rd present is therefore the woul 


vorable time for purchasing. 
MATELASSE Just Received, | 
BEADED and PLAIN—New Acsortment.. 


a cee : 
WILSON & CREIC, 
771 BROADWAY, 





(CORNER OF NINTH. STREET.) 
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Harm and. Garden. 


TEMPORARY ICE PONDS. 


CE is no longer a luxury for the farmer. It is 

a necessity. In many different ways it enables 
bim to make the most of his farm products. By 
using it to cool his milk promptly he considerably im- 
proves the quality and quantity of his dairy produce, 
and in packing his batter for market it is indispen- 
sable. Many farms are far from a natural or ready- 
made artificial source of ice-supply, and to the dwellers 
on these it is important to know where the ice is to 
come from. Probably there are farms, especially in 
the West, where there is no chance for making a tem- 
porary pond, but by far the greater part of our farms 
include rolling land, which must somewhere afford a 
depression capable of being made into a reservoir 
during the winter. The bestand surest way, of course, 
is to dam a stream, no matter how small, at a place 
where the conformation of the land is such that a 
ehort dam will flood a broad surface. It does not take 
a@ very large superficial area of water to furnish ice 
enough for a private establishment (half an aere 
frozen six inches thick will yield 300 tons of ice); and 
no doubt many farmers will be able to find hollows in 
their land where a comparatively small dam will flood 
a sufficient area. Itis not by any means essential that 
the dam shall cross the bed of a regular water course. 
The long storms of early winter almost always set 
little streams running down depressions, which re- 








ceive the washings of a few acres. If a water-tight 


dam be made across one of these, it is probable that 
@ pond large enough for an ice-crop will be ready 
by the time the heavy frosts set in. If the pond 
is to be merely a temporary affair, it is desirable 
that the dam shall be to a certain extent portable, and 
there is nothing so available and serviceable as com- 
mon fence posts and hemlock planks. Dig post-holes 
say four feet deep and six or eight feet apart along the 
line of the proposed dam. If the posts are to stand 
more than four feet above ground they should be 
bedded in some kind of concrete to secure solidity. 
The posts should be braced on the down-stream side as 
firm’y as practicable. To these posts the hemlock 
planks are to be belted, with carriage bolts, with the 
nuts on the down-stream side. The planks must be of 
equal length (16 feet long if the posts are 8 feet apart), 
and of like width, tongued and grooved. The lower 
edges are to be at least three or four inches below the 
surface of the ground with the earth well rammed 
around them. In fastening the planks to the posts 
joints should be broken, the ends and middles of the 
planks bearing the same relation to one another as 
bricks or dressed stone in masonry. Any apparent 
cracks or leaks of any kind should be calked with rags 
or filled with clay or water cement, and however 
much care may be taken itis reasonably certain that 
the dam, if it is of any considerable size, will leak 
somewhere. For this reason it is desirable, wherever 
possible, to build it across a natural water course, as in 
this case it is possible to prove its tightness, plank by 
plank as the water rises. Where, however, the dam 
is small, its tightness may be reasonably assured by a 
liberal use of clay or cement wherever there isa chance 
of leakage. Adam of this kind may be taken down in 
thespring, leaving the posts in position for further use. 





MsKInG Hay IN NoRway.—Hay appears to be 
of considerable value in Norway, for it is cut and 
carefully gathered up by handfuls in the most extra- 
ordinary places. It seems strange to an Englishman 
to see haymakers at work on the rocky side of a moun- 
tain, where an English farmer would hardly expect 
half a dozen sheep to glean a living, and stranger still 
to see a man cutting hay on the roof of his own house; 
yet this is done, for sods of earth take the place of tiles 
on the farm houses about the village from which I 
direct this letter; the sods are kept in their place bya 
border of heavy stones, between these, in time, a nat- 
ural lawn springs up, and is reaped by the inhabitants 
several times in a year, and regularly pastured by the 
goats and poultry. I must not omit to notice the curi- 
ous manner, too, in which the peasants dry their hay. 
They erect hurdles all over the meadows, and suspend 
the fresh-cut grass upon it in swathes, exactly like 
clothes drying on a horse, so that it getsa maximum 
of the very brief sunshine, and a minimum of the very 
frequent rains.—LKcho. 





TURF ON A STEEP GRADE.—A steep slope may 
be grassed over without sodding by first smoothing 
the surface and then mixing a tough paste or mortar 
of clay, loam and horse manure, with sufficient water. 
The grass seed, which should be a mixture of Ken- 
tucky blue grass and white clover, should be thickly 
but evenly seattered upon the moist surface of this 
plaster, as it is spread upon the bank. The plaster 
shouid be at least one or two inehes thick, and a thin 
layer should be laid over the seed. The surface should 
be kept moist, and a light dressing of some active fer- 
tilizer would help the growth. In a few weeks the 
growing grass should be cut and should be kept short 
at all times until a thiek s0d is fornied.—Tribune. 
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upon the subject of the ownership of implements, and 
where constant lending and borrowing are among the 
chief burdens of life. An easy way to do it is to coat 
over the tools with a thin layer of wax or hard tallow, by 
first warming the steel and rubbing on the wax, warm, 
until it flows, and let it cool. When hard, mark your 
name through the wax with a graver and apply aqua- 
fortis (uitric acid); after a few moments wash off the 
acid thoroughly with water, warm the metal enough 
to melt the wax, and wipe it off with a soft rag. The 
letters will be found etched into the steel. 
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FOR 1875! 


Bb getting ready for another year THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION comes to its readers with new and 
fresh attractions, as well as a continuation of the old 
ones. 

A paper may hardly speak of itself editorially; but 
it is permissible that the Publishers draw attention 
of its readers to points which the Editors might mod- 
estly decline to mention. — 

The Paper. 

THe CHRISTIAN Union has from the beginning 
aimed to be a welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in muliti- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and “ Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the ‘* CHRISTIAN UNION’? offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractions. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hay- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,’”’ Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Work,’ Edward Eggleston’s 
“ Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s ‘“ Brave 
Hearts,’”’ and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, “ We and Our Neighbors,” 
—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will be 
sent an illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription. Moreover, 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe, you 
may tell them that they will receive the paper FrrEr 
from the time of subscription to January, 1875. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be fellowed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every week a 
constant succession of interesting articles from con- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


Monthly Ilustrated Numbers, 


For next year a new feature is to be introduced. 
The first number of each month will open with a beau- 
tifully illustrated article by some recognized favorite 
writer; the topics to be treated will be of special in- 
terest, not confined to the useful, nor yet to the mere- 
ly pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested: — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, etc.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Science, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 

Premiums to Subscribers. 

As to premiums, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—the following: 

1. THe Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
eross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy-of 
eonception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley—the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. Asa whole, the pict- 
ure is an exquisite expression in natural objects of 
the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive @ warm welcome from those who love the 
Book. This is a large Paris-printed oil chromo (size 
12K x 16% eee which sells for $5.00 in the art- 
stores, q is + +e § t and universal favorite. * 
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merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pct 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk iu the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHr1IsTIAN Union, 
8. OuR Giris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the Curistian UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 4. MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON; one of 
the most splendid steel engravings ever made; 
called by Huntington, President of the Academy 
of Design, ‘“‘ truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.” This is already a famous plate. Edward 
Everett said of it that it ‘“ placed Mr. Marshall 
at once by the side of the great masters of his art’’; 
Gustave Doré wrote to him a letter of congrat- 
ulation on its completion, and called him “the un- 
doubted master of art in America’’; and George 
Bancroft, the great historian, said that this portrait 
of Washington was “the only one that is perfectly 
satisfactory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beau- 
tiful piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION pur- 
chased the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid 
condition for printing. 

Any one of these premiums will be mailed, carefully 
packed, post-paid, to the address of any subseriber 
who, at the time of subscribing, shall indicate his 
choice, and send 50 cents besides the subscription price, 
to defray expenses of mounting, packing, postage, etc. 

The subscription price of the Christian Union is $3 
per annum. 

Postage. 


Please note that, in addition to all subscription mon- 
eys,must be sent with each subscription 20 cents, to 
prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 


Remittances, 


All moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. Ford & 
Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; and all 
remittances must be made either by check, draft, or 
Postal money order, as currency is liable to be lost in 
the mails, and is at che risk of the sender. 








MUR. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


LYMOUTH PULPIT, the weekly pamphlet 
issue of Mr. Ellinwood’s renowned reports of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth Church, is a publica- 
tion that has had a steadily growing welcome all over 
the world. In the British Quarterly Review for last 
month a notice of Mr. Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching 
contains this passage: 

“We are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and strength 
which the lecturer displays. Here, as everywhere, he is the 
preacher of the Plymouth Church, the rich spontaneous spir- 
itual discourser, pouring forth the wealth of a great creative: 
mind, and the religious love and humanity of a deep and tender 
heart. Like the greatest minds of history, he stands humbly 
before God, and finds the most affluent nutriment for his 
genius in the things of God and Christ. 

“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that cannot be 
restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, he 
pours forth the treasures of his thought.” 

Thousands of the readers of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
take also the PrymMoutH Putprt, and “yet there is 
room.” The subscription price of the publications is 
the same, $3 each. But the two will be sent to any one 
address for $5.75. Any of the premiums offered for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION in the above article, “‘ For 1875,’” 
will be given also with PiymoutH Puupit on the 
same terms—namely, 50 cents and the announcement 
of choice at the time of subscribing. 








GOOD THINGS, EASILY GOT. 


N another column our readers will find a list 
of “Some Good Books on very easy terms,’’ by 
which they will see how readily they may by the small 
effort of getting a few subscribers to the CHRISTIAN 
Union, or PiymoutH Poutpit, or both, possess them- 
selves of some unusually attractive and successful 
books. 

Bear this in mind: any offer made for the CHRISTIAN 
Uwton holds good also for PLiymoutH Pu.tpitT, and 
any subscription for the two together at $5.75 will be 
entitled to the same premiums as two separate sub- 
scriptions at $3 each (or $6). “* 

Next week we shall announce a full and complete 
list of most desirable premiums, which we shall offer 
to our subscribers for working for the paper. If you 
have a good thing yourself try to get it for your neigh- 
bor too; and in this case you will not only do him a 
favor, but do yourself a substantial service. 


tas” Look out for next week’s array of premiums ! et 


OAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any regular Christian Union agent upon any 
pretext, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fae-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
‘| guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 





